TELE-QUIDS TURN YOUR 20'S INTO £1’. 
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ter towanee, Q)EEKLY. 
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Stationers’ Hart. [Price One Penny 


Imperial Exhibition. Jee a eee Pageant of London. 
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(UNDER PATRONAGE OF HIS MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT.) 

The whole glorious Empire made real for you. A. Marvellous Exhibition, The stately Empire 

city in the lovely grounds of the Crystal Palace. The most fascinating vision of past, present, 

and future Imperial Glories. More inspiration and fun for One Shilling than was ever offered 


before by any &xhibition. The centre of a thousand different kinds of interest and enjoyment. 


ee 


PAGEANT OF LONDON AND EMPIRE, _ THE “ ALL-RED” ROUTE. 


2,000 years of history visualised—a gorgeous riot of colour, The line that links the Empire, showing you the life, the labour, 
Vast spectacles of historic interest never to be forgotten. the wealth and wonders of all the lands where the British tlag flies, 


COUNTLESS ATTRACTIONS. 


Amusing—historic—instructive. | Wild Australia, the life of the bushranger—Maori Village—Bostock’s Zoological 
Congress—The Great Fire of London, 4.v. 1666: London in Flames, Realistic representation of the Great Mire of 1666 
—Flying Chairs, all the sensations of the Aviator in perfect safety—Mountain Railway and Water Chute — Joy 

heel—Caves of the Empire—and numberless other attractions which make the beautiful grounds of the Crystal Palace 


| 
| the place of a thousand entertainments for young and old alike. 

| 

ij IMPERIAL SPORTS. FAIR OF FASHIONS. FINE ART EXHIBITION. 
i Competing teams—notable athletes The most brilliant Exhibition of Dress ever organised. All Works by all the leading Artists 
i! —from all parts of the Empire _ the latest creations of the most famous dressmakers shown of Great Britain. The best Art 
(3 every Saturday. onliving mannequins in a series of beautiful stage scttings. iexhibition to be seen this year. 

} 


ADMISSION: ADMISSION. TO PALACE AND FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE = ADMISSION: 


1 Including return railway fare from any Underground Station in the inner Condon area, 
-_ or from the termini of S.E. & C. or L.B. & S.C. Rys., 1/6. - 


15 Minutes from Victoria or London Bridge by New Electric Service-NOW OPEN. 
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I'VASELINE’ ||s¥r«ss. 


For the man— 


who must face the strenuous life of 1, Fry’s 
Cocoa is a fortification against fag. nk it 
each morning before leaving home. Th with 


her daily duties, whatever these may be,  -ould driak this .- 


sustaining beverage regularly. As 
Because Fry’s Cocoa stimulates and gives energy it is the 


ideal Cocoa for the man — 


and the woman. 


STAMPS! STAMPS!! 
I pay foil market ‘value for Rare 
Pritish, Colonial, and Foreign, j 
also ld- Blacks, 2d. Blues, three- 3) = 
cornered Cape of Good Hope. Ilus- WE 

. trated price list free. WE 


Established 1891. 


H. RHODES, 45 Lombard {RET 
Street, London, E.C. 


One Halfpenny. || * 


HAIR TONIC|| 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


HAT'S the secret of its marvellous success. It lets the hair grow. No 
forcing, tugg’ng, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be per- 
formed with “ Vaseline” Hair Tonic. It lets the hair grow by 

removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. It penetrates 
the scalp, and gets right down to the roots of the choked up follicles, amd 
frees the tender hair, so that it can fight through. 


EVENT | 


of the Season is the 


ROYAL MAGAZINE 
CORONATION NUMBER 


On Sale, May 20th, at 
all Newsagents. 


THE ONLY FOURPENNY 
ILLUSTRATZD MONTHLY. 


“Vaseline” Halr Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 
for the bair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is 
to plant life. It is both a skin and hair food. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation, delicately perfumed, 
and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best Hair Tonic 
because it removes the actual source of trouble in the-scalp and lets the 
hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices, 1/,2/=,and S/- per bottle. If not FITNESS 
obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent Post Free to any address in the aoe a ee ats eciime seabed oe ertiees 
United Kingdom upon receipt of Postal Order. 2 


COCOA 


is TEN times mm 
nutritious than ordin 
cocoa.—Vide Lance: 


e 
ao Ee out an assured 
tientesay. I send the book and 1,000 testimoniels 


FREE.—A descriptive pemphlet, explaining the uses of all the ree in plain envelope for 2 ata: Rostage. Mention —— 
« Vaseline’’ Preparatioas, will be seat post free om application. pits pepe. ot eee Se Rusedly £6. 


Cocoa in Perfec: 
Tins, 9d., 1/ 9 2 


- — word “VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY me resin | 
42 Helborn Viaduct, LONDON, E,C, tft ad re 7. tree, mae 11 PLASMON IS USE! 


cover, 1, 3 extra strong, 4/6. - 
Ribwitacemnonper TEE ROYAL FAS 


IN & 
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Analysis proves the’ 


PLASMO! 
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WEEK ENDING MAY 25, 1911. 


HOW ANIMALS BEHAVE IN FIRE, 


TELE-QUIDS! =o" 


£100 GUARANTEED THIS WEEK. 


Here is a brain-tickling contest that will strike 
you as being the best thing you have come across 
for some years. 

It's so simple. = 

Most of you have at some time or other been faced 
witha problem that had to be solved by sending a 
telegram. 

In this contest we tell you a story (in black type 
opposite), in which the hero has to send a telegram, | 
and we invite you to suggest the wording for the | 
telegram, which we calla “tele-quid,”” and write it | 
on the printed tele-quids form belo-w. 

Of course, you don't really send the tele-quid | 
throuzh the Post Office, but you fill it up and post it 
to us in an envelope addressed to the Eilitor. 

With the tele-quids form you must send the price | 
of the tele-quid at the rate of a lalfpenny a word. | 
Youcen send one word with one halfpenny stamp, or 
six werds with threepence in stamps, or as many as | 
twenty-four words, but no more, just 13 you like, but 
for each word you must send a halfpenny. 

You may send the money for the tele-quil either 
in stamps or by postal order. If yon inclose 
stamps, do not afiix them to the entry form, 
but sond them loose. 

So far so good. 

The judges will then select what they consitler | 
to bo the cleverest and most original tele-quid ' 


Number of words. 


Amount Inclosed. 


TELE-QUIDS 
st FORM 


message, and the sender will receive half the total 
amount of money received. 
The remaining half will be paid to the sendors of 


| the next best tele-quid atthe rate of £1 a word. 


That is to say, if you send in a tele-quid of five 
words, accompanied by 24d., and that tele-quid is 
selected as one of the next best, you will get £5—a 
pound a word. If you send in twenty-four words 
(accompanied by 1s.) you will, if you win, get £24. 

All the money received will thus be distributed 
amongst the winners. We guarantee to 
distribute not less than £100 this 
week, 

Will you also note that we only ask you to send 
money for the actual words of thetele-quid? We do 
not ask you to pay for the words that make up your 


i Mame and address. 


Now that you see what we wish yon to do, here is 
the problem for you to solve: 


Wilkins’ mother-in-law announces her 
intention of coming to stop with him. 
Her presence miners makes him feel ill, 
and at this special time he wants to be 

articularly well. He racks his brains 
or some excuse to postpone her visit, 
and as the time for the start of her 
journey draws near he gets despsrate 
and determines to send a wire. What 
should he say ? . 


In filling in your tele-quid we may add that you 
may make it serious or humorous, just as you 
like. 


If Postal Order be sent state 
number Lelow. 


If stamps are sent the 
a bed ae Ae Ti 
0 this form, but must 

be sent LOSE. O 


Mother-in-lare, 


Nag Terrace, 
Spitebor sh " 


for at | > 
the rate 


of No charse is made for name and address below. 


a 
2d. IN BPG sscsesswudviansmiposns digine 
a word. From 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Atl attempts muet be forwarJed on the printed tele quis form. 

2. When you have filled up tho tele-quids form, cut itout, and place it in 
“enve ve addressed tothe EDITOR, Pearson's Weekly, U -nrietta Street, 
»W.C., together with the price of the tele-quid. Nocther com- 
ions must be inclosed. 

lark your envelope “Tele-quids No. 2” in the top left-hand 


or. er, 

4. All attempts must arrive on or b>fore Thursday, May 2th. 

5. Telc-quids may not contain more than 2% words, exclusive of the 
Sidr ss 8, The payment of the tele.quid i: atthe rate of one halfpenny 
* word, and ma made either with stamps or by postal order, The 
Words of the addresse. are not to be included in the price of the tele-quid. 

6 When a postal order is sent to cover oue or mote attempts, this P.O. 


Addr eSS voc cccceereeceee seen snes 


mus: te made payrble to C. Arthur Cewrsor Ltt..and tinst be crossed 
aoa =e “in the manner shown in thie example. Tha 


numer must b3 writtea in the space provided on the 
@ Teie-quids form, 

7. llalf the money received will be awarded to the 
sendcr of the tele-quid selected as the best by the 
judges, and the remaining half will beawarded to those 
selectet us tho next best at the rateof £1 per word 
exclusive of the words in the addresses. 

8 


The Editor wil! accept no resporsitility in regard 
to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt suomibcedl. 
9. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
competition, and telegrams wil! bo ignored. 
10. The published decision 1a fuai, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding only. 


' 
\ 
Half-guineas, Watches, Scissors, Pipes, Cigaretlte-lighters, and Coronation Spoons offered in this week's footlines. 


’ 


ENTERED at 
Srationers’ Hate, 


One. Penny, 


THE recent terrible fire at the Edinburgh Palace 
Music Hall shows how exceedingly dangerous 
animals are when brought face to face with fire. 

It will be remembered that a lion belonging to the 
ill-fated “‘ star,” Lafayette, went quite mad with 
terror at the sight of the flames, and probably was 
the cause of the loss of so many lives, 

The fear which flames inspire in animals often 
takes strange forms. A horse, for instance, will 
remain in his stable until burnt to death, simply 
because, in his terror, he feels thut his stable 
must be the safest place. Indeed, very often horses, 
when taken out of a burning stable will dash back 
into the flames again and perish. 

It is only with the utmost difficulty that fire 
brigade horses are trained to get used t the glare 
of the fire and to the crackle of the flames. The 
King’s horses are about the only other horses 
which are trained in like manner. 

Animals with young, show a disdain of fire which 
is often extremely heroic. A cat will allow itself 
to be burnt to death with its kittens rather than 
Icave them. In the cases of Zoo fires, monkeys 
will often do the same. The most recent instance of 
such heroism was shown during the heath fire 
at Sunningdale a few weeks ago, when numbers 
of mother birds were afterwards found blackened 
and charred, but still sitting on their nesis of ecgs 
or little ones. 


“THERE are over five thousand newspapers and 
periodicals in this country.” 

“ Been looking up statistics, then 2” 

“No, Pve been trying to sell a story.” 

“T non’? believe I have one true friond in the 
world.” 

“So vou've been trying to borrow some money as 
well, have you?” 


—->——— 


“My firm opiaion is that whenever a man makes 


| a little exiva money he should give his wile a new 


hat.” 
“Indeed! Are you a married man ?” 
“No, but Im a milliner.’ 


{_ TREES NEED DENTISTS. | 


Sir Starrorp Howarp, W.C.B., the head of the 
Woods and Forests Department of his Majesty's 
Government. vouches for the truth of the statement 
that trees need the services of the dentist just as 
the tecth of human beings do. They decay in 
places, and have to be propeily prepared and 
stopped with filling. 

As a matter of fact, the tree, like the animal. is 
a living organism, subject to attacks from enemies 
and from disease ; and, like animals, it must sooner 
or later succumb to one or other of these and dic. 

Now, the “live” part of the tree is the fev 
layers of woody fibro just under the bark. In 
these layers the sap of the tree moves. And as the 
sap is to the tree very much what blood is to the 
animal, it will be seen that if any poison or decay 
lodges in the fibres the health of the tree is 
threatened. 

This is where the ‘ tree dentist’ comes in. His 
first work is to remove the decay. This is accom- 
plished not by means of a “ buzzer,” but with 
chisels and gouges of various sizes, 

Then the “cavity ’”’ is ‘“‘ prepared’ so that the 
** filling ” will stay in its place. Tho filling consists 
of cement. This cement not only stops decay : it 
also serves as a structural support, and proviics 
surface over which the bark may heal. Moreover, 
it keeps out the damp and prevents the tree from 
becoming “‘ water-logged.”’ 


822 


ales they Tell 


Sin Epwarp Moss’ plans for the Coronation 
“command ” music-hall performance at Edinburgh 
have been made doubly difficult by the tragic 
destruction of the Palace Theatre. As can readily 
be imagined, the entire variety profession would 
almost give anything to be included in the pro- 

ramme, and quite a large number of those Sir 
Sdward and his brother-managers on the committee 
have to exclude will regard this exclusion as an 
unforgivable offence. 

Sir Edward is one of the most energetic of men, 
and he hates laziness in every shape and form. 

“ Talking of lazy men,” he sai:l to Mr. P. Double- 

the other day, “ there’s onc man I heard of who 
is so lazy that when there has been a fall of snow he 
refuses to clear a path between his front door and 
the gate. 

“Instead, he pinches the baby’s ears with the 
nippers till the neighbours come rushing in to find 
out why it’s yelling, and so tread down a path 
through the snow !”’ 


COULDN'T HELP IT. 

Sir Epwarp is very fond of children, and he 
tells a delightful story of a little girl who was not 
always 60 good as she ought to have been. 

One day in school, however, Dorothy was very 
good indeed ; she sat up very primly and properly, 
and behaved so very nicely that her teacher was 
moved to comment on the improvement. 

“ Dorothy, dear, you've been a very good little 
girl to-day.” 

“ Yes’m ; I had to be good to-day.” 

, ni er to be good?” the teacher echoed. 
t ‘y ” 
Dorothy explained : ‘“‘ Cos I has a stiff neck.” 


YOU'RE ANOTHER. 

Sir Epwarp has another story about a man who 
strolled into the hall of a theatre. An attendant 
went up to him and touched him on the shoulder. 

“* Dogs are not admitted, sir,” he said, pointing 
2 a small terrier that was trotting at the other’s 

ee 

“What's that got to do with me ?” replied the 
visitor. ‘‘It’s not my dog.” 

‘* But it’s following you about,” the attendant 
pointed out. 

“So are you, if it comes to that,” was the tart 


any. 
e attendant growled, and removed the dog 
with unnecessary violence. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

Rvumovk has it that after tie Coronation Lord 
Pentland may be expected to resign his post in the 
Cabinet as Secretary for Scotland and that he will 
be succeeded by Mr. Ure. 

Lord Pentland was better known, haps, as 
Captain Sinclair, when he sat in Parliament for 
Forfarshire from 1897 till 1909. Of one of his 
elections a very funny story is told. 

A lady friend had volunteered to do some canvas- 
sing for him, and at one of the first houses she called 
her reception was extremely gratifying. A buxom 
hearty old dame answered hee knock. 

“‘¥s Mr. James Brown at home ?” she asked. 

“No, my dear, he’s just gone out; but I’m his 
mother, you know. Come right in. You must be 
hot and tired and ready for a cup of tea. Jim’ll be 
back in a little, and——” So the old lady rattled 


on. 

“If you don’t mind——”’ the canvasser faltcred. 
But it was impossible for her to get a word in edge- 
ways until the old lad used for breath. Then 
she hurried. explain e reason of her visit. 

The old lady's face fell.’ ‘‘ Vote for. Captain 
Sinclair!” she repeated. ‘“ Why, I thought you 
was Jim’s new young woman!” 


THE ODDS AND ENDS. 

TuERE is another personage who will play a very 
important part in the Coronation processions: the 
driver of the King’s coach. 

A Royal coachman is usually aware of the dignity 
that surrounds his office and permits tiobode to 
forget it. The coachman to her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria was asked at the 1887 Jubileo whether he 
was driving any of the Royal and Imperial High- 
nesses who were then staying at Buckingham 
Palace. 

““No, sir,”” was the crushing reply. “I am the 
Queen’s coachman. I only drive monarchs ! ” 


é 


there came a 
where Sir Augustus Harris, the then manager, was 
watching the rehearsal. 


whecling round. 


Are you good at alliteration? There is a@ well-known poenr which begins— 


WEEX ENDING 
May 25, 1911, 


ars the! Fas Je 


The Editor will give 25, 6d. each irs, 
best paragraph accepted for this coluinn. 09 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded fur ar. 
paragruph used. If there is more than 
paragraph used the penknife will be arr: 
the reader whose contribution was receiv st 

The half-crown this week goes to Miss AL Xi 
60 Meath Road, Ilford, E. : 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


REAL AND IDEAL. 

Mr. Grorce BarretT, who has made such 8 
success of his part in The Sins of Society at Drury 
Lane, tells a funny story of one of his first appear- 
ances at tho “ 

When Henry Pettitt’s play, The Sailcr's Knot, 
was being put on, Mr. Barrett was engaged to play 
the part of a sailor. One of his duties was to come 
on the stage and hand some papers to the hero, 
played by the late Charles Warner. : 

At the first rehearsal he came on in an easy, 
natural way, saluted, and handed his officer the 
papers. 


“No, no, no, no, no!” cried Warner. ‘ That : SHAME! 
won't do at all. No sailor ever walked like that or Waar can you as “i : 
saluted like that.” 


Can you make a sentence from it ? 
Solution below. 


You can't? 


Mr. Barrett grinned, and at the same moment 
dinsk of laughter from the wings, _ 
MATRIMONIAL MIXTURE. 
Listen to this: Suppose a man marries jj: 
first wife’s step-sister’s aunt, what iclation iy 
he to her ? 


“What's the matter?’ demanded Warner, 


“ Notiing, oh, nothing,” Harris replied sooth- 


: are . Barrett has been in the Nav If you cannot answer this question with 
te al coat iealy just retired!” e oe several shects of paper, scc the solution 
ONLY MERCY. . 

Mr. G. P. HuntLEy, who is at the Coliseum with QN BREAD. 
that riotously funny little sketch, Buying a Gun, By taking the word “ wheat” and dropping a 
had_ his photograp' taken recently. _When the letter cach time. we find how bread is mack and 
proofs arrived he showed them to a friend. what becomes of it. ‘Thus: 

“I scarcely think they do you justice, old man,” WHEAT 
said the friend dubiously. HEAT 

“It’s not justice I want,” replied Mr. Huntley, EAT 
“but mercy.” AT 

T 


THAT WORD. 

“‘Unctge Joe” Cannon, the dethroned Speaker 
of the American House of Representatives, has 
delivered a fighting speech on the Canadian 
Reciprocity Bill that has made Washington sit up. 

Few members of the American Parliament write 
a more illegible hand than Mr. Cannon, and while 
he was Speaker his notes to some of the members 
used to worry them a good deal. 

One day a member received from Mr. Cannon 
a letter of which he was unable to read a single 
word. He did not like to go to Mr. Cannon and 
ask him to read his own letter, so he showed the 
letter to-several other members, and finally, after 
much trouble, the letter, except for one word, was 
made out. 

This word seemed very important, as it was 
underlined, and since nobody could read it, the 
member was forced to go to Mr. Cannon and ask 
him what it was. 

“I’m very sorry to trouble you,” he apologised, 
“ but I’ve shown the letter to about twenty men, 
and they couldn't make out what this word 
is.” 

Mr. Cannon looked at the word ; then he looked at 
the member; then he looked back at the word. 
Finally, he handed back the letter. 

“The word,” he said coldly, “ describes the 
nature of the letter. 1t is ‘ Confidential.’” 


— 4 ws 
SEASON TICKETS FOR CLASCOW EXHIBITION. 


Scottish Readers 
Orly May Compete. 


Tuts week we offer four more season tickets—two pairs 
for the Glasgow Exhibition for the best last lines for 
the Jingle verse on the entry form below. 

The line that you add must rhyme and scan with tho 
third line of the verse. The winning attempt in Contest 
No. 4, on page iii. of cover, will serve a3 an example how (o 
complete the verse. 


nee eee ee ees eee ere e_,e_=—_ak_—_e eee 


FOR CALCULATORS, 

THERE are two hundred pages in a }ook. since 
of which are illustrated in colour, and some in 
black and white. The pages in colour anil 11 
and white are exactly one-third of the payr~ ot 
reading matter. Thero are four times as mony 
black and white as colour illustrations, How iw ny 

s of each are there ? 

Solution below. 


VERY WELL DISGUISED. 

Here is a nursery rhyme rendered in ~ 

language. Can you recognise it ? 

_ “Scintillate, scintillate globe vivific, 
Fain would I fathom thy nature sjecilic ; 
Loftily poised in the ether capacious 
Strongly resembling a gem carbonaccous,” 

Solution below. 


classy ” 


A_ FRAGMENT. 
A LEARNED professor was once asked to solve 
the following puzzle by a lady whom he wisied to 


It took him some time to find out the hi!.:ca 


LOVE 


COCCEEEE uns 


AUN 


UY hilt? itty 


HOUSE 


meaning, and when he discovered it he de ide} Lis 
proposal was not wanted by the lady in «j).-'' 
Can you read the message ? 


ENTRY FORM. EXHIBITION CONTEST No. 7 Solution below. 


Bold McRae 

Went out one day 
To shoot a bird or tio ; 

When he came back 


Solutions. 


SHAME ! 
oo a oir i ‘ é NeitneER can we. You sze it is nothing wt all 
2. - _ _—___ | (Oafter all.) 

sana MATRIMONIAL MIXTURE. 

Addr2ss Ir he marries the lady, naturally he must be ber)" 
‘ FOR CALCULATORS. 
seaieeis seer eres Tnere are one hundred and fifty pages eer 
Signed matter, forty black and white illustrations, and t9) °* 

eens NeA DO a HERI sas pean eoNR NERC ERS team eTES i eaten. 
MD OSS 5 cssssspswiassisweias teaxexcnnven seaneresseeuresceens VERY WELL DISGUISED. 


‘Tae well-known nursery rhyme is ‘Twink! 
little star.” 
A FRAGMENT. 


Tue message reads: ‘' A man in love litt!e ste 
* C’s’) how silly (house hill E) he looks. 


wz 


Rules for Comyetitors and result of Contest No. 4vill be 
Sound on yage i.i, of cover, 


Pe” — re 


1 


WEEK ENDING 
May 25, 1911. 


How the Murder of Joe Smith was Received, and what Happened und:r the Early Leadership of 
Brigham Young. 


Tue lynching of Joseph Smith caused a panic, 
not among the Mormons, but among tie Gentile 
population, who expected the prophet’s followers 
to take a fearful vengeance upon them for the 

rage. 

Pratl ge, the scene of the murder, was abandoned 
by its inhabitants the very same day, the frightened 
people fleeing on foot, on horseback, and in 
wagsons, The next day, and the next, the panic 
spread in ever-widening circles, with Nauvoo, the 
jlormen capital, as a centre, until for fifty miles all 
around it the country was practically abandoned. 

‘rhe ery of ‘‘ the Mormons are coming,” uttered 
Ly chance fugitives galloping in the darkness through 
Incly villages, or scattered hamlets, was suflicient 
to pread terror far and wide. Even the Governor 
of the State sought safety in flight like the rest. 
vaulting into the saddle immediately the news of 
te tragedy reached him ; nor did he draw rein until 
he reached Quincy, forty miles from the scene of 
the Ivnching. 

A CORDON OF SENTRIES ROUND NAUVOO. 

Arrived here, however, he at once took sieps to 
calin the populace. The militia of eleven countics 
were embodicd, and arms were served out to them, 
tozcticr with rations sufficient for a twelve days’ 
campaign. An urgent request was also sent to the 
Federal Government at Washington for tive hundred 
rien of the regular army, but this demand was not 
complied with. 

Meanwhile, in Nauvoo all was confusion. Deprived 
of their leader, the Mormons were distracted 
between the desire for vengeance and fears for their 
own safety, for they did not know but that the 
Ivnching of the opopliel might be the prelude for an 
organised attack upon the city itself. To repel this, 
the Legion was embodied, and a cordon of sentries 
was drawn right round the place. 

On the third day after the murder messengers 
arrived from the Governor at Quincy with peacc 
letters. He urged the Mormons to be patient, and 
commit no acts of warfare, promising in return 
that they should not be molested, and that an 
inquiry should at once be instituted into the 
murders of the Smiths, and the guilty parties 
punished, provided that they could be identified. 

TO RECOVER JOE SMITH'S BODY. 

The church elders also pleaded for peace, at all 
events for the present, acd issued instructions that 
none of the Saints were to go on the warpath 
without orders, nor were they even to attempt to 
take vengeance on solitary individuals, “except 
alter due permission sought and obtained.”’ This 
hed ile desired effect. They grumbled, but they 
obeyed, 
1 In regard to one thing, however, the Mormons 
Waited neither for permission nor orders. Immedi- 
ately the news of the lynching reachcd Nauvoo, a 
body of armed men, nearly one thousand strong, 
headed by the generals of the Legion with their 
Stafis, set out for Carthage in order to recover the 
prophet’s body. 

They found the place deserted, for by the time 
they arrived there the inhabitants had already fled. 
Lucky that it was so, or there would assuredly have 
been bloodshed. The Mormons were in bitter mood 
to begin with, and when, swarming and surging 
into the gaol-yard, they saw the dead body of their 
beloved leader riddled through and through with 
bullets, lying where it had fallen on the stone flags, 
their cries of mingled grief and rage carried to the 
Uttermost confines of the deserted city. 

BURIED BENEATH THE TEMPLE. 

_ Very tenderly the bodies of the two brothers were 
lifted up and borne in procession to Nauvoo. They 
were met by practically the entire population, and 
on the day following they were buried deep down 
pitionth the foundations of the as yet unfinished 
emple. They were not allowed to rest there, how- 
Cver, for, fearing desecration, they were afterwards 
ro ee to another spot, and when the final exodus 
i poe, and Nauvoo was destroyed, together 
ae 1e temple, the site of the grave was lost. Asa 
i - : no one knows to-day the whereabouts of the 
‘ . festing-place ef Joseph Smith, the founder of 


: a unaisi or of his brother Hyram who perished 
‘im, 


The tru 


; ‘Wtce to the warfare between the Mormons 
Gad theiz 


Gentile neighbours, which followed for a 


—"An Austrian arn aujullu arraued, boldly by battery besiege Beldrade.” 


ofite Mormons 


*while upon the death of their prophet, is traceable 


to the troubles that arose over the choice of his 
successor. There were many candidates, cach with 
his own little circle of supporters, and it looked at 
One time as if Mormonisin was destined to dis<olve 
itself into a number of hostile cliques, each claiming 
to be the one and only truce “ Church of the Latter- 
Day Saints,” as the Mormons now called themselve=. 

And, indeed, there were many who left them. 
Sidney Rigdon, for instance, Joe Smith's first 
convert and partner, after vainly trying to get 
himself clected to the post of leader at Nauvoo, 
shook the dust of that distracted city off his fect, 
and attempted unsuccessfully to start a rival sect 
in Pittsburgh, 

ONE OF THE “ TWELVE APOSTLES." 

At Nauvoo itself, after much wrangling and many 
Litter discussions, one candidate for the leaders Lip 
emerged triumphant from amongst all the others. 
This was Brigham Young. who had held under 
Joseph Smith the post of President of the Council 
of Elders, or the “ ‘Twelve Apostles,” as they were 
generally called. 

This truly remarkable men was the son of a poor 
basket-maker of New York State, and he became 
one of Smith's carliest converts. 

One of Young's first acts was to appoint a Council 
of eighty-five “high priests” to assist him in 
governing the Church, whose acknowledged head 
he now was. He also showed his belief in Smith's 
doctrine of polygamy, by marrying several new wives, 
an example which was speedily followed by many 
of ihe high priests and elders, as well as by some 
of the more wealthy amongst the Mormon laymen. 

This poticy did not commend itself favourably to 
thenon-Morinons, as may well be imagined. Renewed 
threats were made to “ wipe out Nauvoo,” and 
many isolated murders and outrages were committed 
by both sides, 

SHOTS AT THE POLYGAMY PROTESTERS. 

One particular outrage attributed to the Danites, 
and which aroused the most bitter resentment 
amongst the Centiles, was the firing into a school- 
house, near a place called Warsaw, where an anti- 
Mormon mecting was being held. 

A resolution protesting against the practice of 
polygamy was being put by the chairman, when a 
number of rifie barrels were thrust through the 
windows into the room, and a volley was fired, 
killing and wounding several persons. 

This gave rise to what is known in Mormon 
history as the “burnings.” It was felt by the 
Gentiles that for them to attack the Saints in their 
stronghold of Nauvoo would be to invite disaster, 
so it was determined to wipe out the outlying 
Mormon settlements one by one. ‘This was effected 
without bloodshed by the simple plan of systematic- 
ally burning the houses, farms, and grain stacks of 
the Mormon squatters. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG SURRENDERS. 

The owners were given time to remove their 
household goods, and were ordered to clear off into 
Nauvoo, and not to quit it again under penalty of 
death. In this way the country region was practic- 
ally cleared of Mormons. 

But this had the efiect, of course, of greatly 
increasing the already congested population of 
Nauvoo, while at the same time supplies of food 
and grain from outside were very much diminished. 

In the circumstances it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the Saints, and especially those who had 
been burned out of their homes, should sally forth 
in bands and ravage the surrounding country, 
stealing and plundering whatever was convenient 
to carry or drive away. 

Obviously this state of affairs could not be 
allowed to continue. Mass meetings of citizens 
were held, at which resolutions were passed pledging 
themselves to expel the Mormons at all cost. A 
“citizen army” was enlisted, artillery was pur- 
chased, and preparations were made for stormirg 
Nauvoo on a yviven date. 

Before the fateful day came round, however, 
Brigham Young had surrendered, In a memorable 
speech he made in the temple to the assembled 
elders and people of Nauvoo, he pointed out the 
impossibility of their remaining where they were. 

“Let us, therefore,” he continued, “ move once 
more, and this time Iet us journey so far into the 


a 


al 7 
wilderness, to some spot so remote from the haunts 
of men, as to insure our bei e from molestation 
by our enemies for all tine fo ¢ome.” 
“ Where is such a spot to be found 2” asked one 
of the high priests, 
“That 1 know ast.” 


: answered Young, speaking 
With great solemnity,“ But the Lord will assuredly 
point itout tous. He will cuide us on our way, and 
feed us, even as He ied these other chosen People 
of His in the Desert of Sinai. L will be your Moses, 
I will lead you to your Promised Land. Will you 
follow me, all of you, young and old, with your 
flocks and your herds, your waygons filled With 
your housshold goods, your wives, and your little 
Ones ? 
NO TURNING BACK. 

“it will be a long journey, an exodus for good 
and all. There can be no turning back, once we 
start. Mind that! We are burning our boats 
behind us. Make no mistake! This city we ere all 
so proud of, which we have built with our hands 
and consecrated with our blood, will be defiled and 
destroyed as soon as we have quitted it. We could 
not return to it if we would. We go into a region 
inbahiiod by savage boasts and savage men, where 
few While feet have ever trodlen. But the Lord 
son our side. He will protect us. Will you 
come 2?” ' 

* We will,” shouted the multitude, and stamped 
on the floor in a frenzy of excitement, until the 
building rocked again. * We will follow wherever 
you lead us.” 

“Amen!” responded Young, and he stepped 
down from the pulpit. 

That very day the preparations for the exodus 
were begun. All was bustle and animation. A 
truce was called to hostilities, and messenvers were 
dispatched by Young to the Gentile leaders, bidding 
them also cease their preparations for war. 

“Por” he wrote, “the Mormons will soon 
trouble you no more. We are going out from 
amongst vou, not vet for a few weeks, because it is 
now winter, but as soon as grass will grow and 
water run.” 

(Next week we will tell how the vast army of 
Hormons marched out ints the wilderness to founda 
neayv home) 


NO BEES, NO FRUIT. 

As we have all read in the daily papers, the bee 
disease which began in (he Isb of Wight is spreading 
over the South of England, and threatens to exter- 
minate every hive in many counties. 

The rapid increase of the bee plague promises 
ruin to more than bee-keepers. Farmers and fruit- 
growers will also suffer, for the bee, though not the 
only pollen-carrier, is the most important of such 
agents, and there is no other iasect to take its place. 

Fruit cannot set on a fruit tree until the female 
blossom has been fertilised with pollen from the 
male flower, and the flowers of apple, plum, peach, 
pear, and, in fact, of all kinds of fruit trees depend 
absolutely upon insects to feriilise them. 

The flower baits itself with honey to attract the 
bee, and the bee, in getting the honey, becomes 
dusted with fragrant yellow pollen, which she 
carries from flower to flower. 

Some flowers there are which do not need the 
services of insects. That of wheat is onc. The 
wheat bloom remains open for only fifteen minutes, 
and its pollen is carried by the wind. 

And there are some plants which specialise upon 
certain insects. Night-scented stock, tobacco. the 
evening campion, and a few others, open after 
sunset, and give out very strong swect scents with 
the object of attracting moths which will carry 
theia pollen. 

The fig depends entirely upon one special insect 
known as the fig wasp. The fig wasp lives in the 
caprifig—that is the tree which produces pollen- 
yielding flowers. When grown up the grubs force 
their way out, and, turning into winged insects, fly 
to the female fig blooms and fertilise them. ‘The 
fortunes of the fig-tree and the tig wasp are abso- 
lutely bound up together. 

There is only one other parallel in Nature. That 
is the vucea, an aloc-like plant which bears a great 
spike of creamy bell-shaped blooms. 

The yucca moth lives upon the yueca. When 
the flowers open the moth kneads a ball of poilen 
and avs her evys in it. This ball she thrusts dowa 
into the heart of the flower. When the egs hatches 
the arth eats the pollen, and some of this pollen 
fertilises the flower. 

Some plants again depend upon flies. Tho 
stapelias throw out a loathsome odour like that of 
decavin meat. and thereby attract blow flies which, 
carry the all essential pollou, 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. F COOKING WITH THAMES MUD 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 3 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 25. - 
1) HORSE POWER. 
: Mr the following explanation of the above term the 
prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to Dr. W. Ewing, 
College International, Anderlecht, Bruxelles : 

Horse power is an engineering term used to deno 
the rate of doing work. An engine of one horse 
power is capable (theoretically) of raising a weight of 
32,000 pounds vertically through one foot in one 
minute. The term was introduced by Watt, but the 
estimate is considcred too high. 

(2) MORMONISM. . 

The attempt selected as the best was received from 
J. W. Burbidge, Southdown Brewery, Lewes, who wrote 
as follows : 

Mormonism is the seligicas taught in the “ Book of 
Mormon,” translated by Joseph Smith in 1830. This, 
assisted by “revelations” said to have been vouch- 
safed to Smith, forms the basis of Mormonism. Its 
chief tenets are the resurrection of the body, baptism 
by immersion, and polygamy, lately nominally 
suppressed. 

3) THE UNWRITTEN LAW. 

‘ The winning definition was contributed by A. G. 
Cheverton, 32 Atlsa Avenue, St. Margarets-on-Thames, 
and was thus expressed : ; . 

Altogether apart from the laws of nations is the 
deep-rooted, primal sense of justice in man. The 
dictates or codes evolved from this sense go deeper and 
farther than any legislation, and constitute “the 
unwritten law.” It is evident both in social etiquette 
and in the grimness of lynch law. ; 

(4) GUILLOTINE (PARLIAMENTARY SENSE). 

FP. A. Danks, 134 Dickenson Road, Rusholme, 
Manchester, was the winner in this contest, and 
explained the above phrase as follows : 

e “guillotine,” which takes its name from the 
famous instrument of decapitation, is a form of closure 
in Parliamentary debate.- The time of closuro is 
decided by the party in power. When that time 
arrives the “guillotine” falls, the debate is at an end, 
and the vote is then taken. 

(5) FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

The prize has been awarded to G. Ramsay, 203 Crow 
Road, Partick, Glasgow, for the following definition : 

Friendly societics, though aiming incidentally at 
the promotion of brotherhood, are virtually co-opera- 
tive insurance societies, the members of which, by the 
regular a does of a stipulated contribution, secure 
to themselves a weekly allowance ba / sickness, 
and to their heirs a fixed sum at death for funeral 
expenses. . 

(6) BACCHANALIAN REVELS, 

The winning attempt was received from R. Masterton, 
74 Allingham: Road, South Park, Reigate, and reads 
as follows : 

Bacchus, or Dionysus, the God of Wine, was 
antiquity’s ‘Lord of Misrule.” His chief festivals 
were the “ Bank Holidays’ of ancient Greece, and 
were celebrated with wild revelry and much drinking. 
Exttertainments of an excessive conviviality are 
consequently called Bacchanalian revels. 


HALF A LOAF 
is better than no bread. Half a guinea {s also better 
than no guinea at all. It will pay for that Saturday 
aunt in the country which you are contemplating. 
t will give you a day at any of the pageants, exhibi- 
tions, and other Coronation amusements which are 
now coming upon us. 

It is that little ‘extra’ which gives the spice to 
life, which relieves the monotony of existence. 

There are dozens of ways of earning balf guineas, 
from working a whole long day for it to working for 
five minutes. But you would rather work tho five 
minutes! There is no_need to work longer. Get a 

tcard, give a common-sense explanation of one or 

two of the words or phrases below. If your explana- 
tion is the best sent in, then that half guinea, that 
little “‘ extra,” is yours. 

(1) Two Strings to One’s Bow. 

(2) Circumlocution Office. 

(3) The Riddle of the Sphinz. 

(4) While Man's Burden. 

(5) Cingue Ports. 

(6) Green-eyed Monster. 

I want all my readers to enter this simplo 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you “ but each must be written on a separate 

tea 


| f Toueh TASKS FOR TRAMPS, 


In Scme Workhcuses they are Treated Worse 
than Convicts, 


AN agitation is on foot to abolish what some 
eople regard as the inhuman task of stone- 
reaking, which many workhouses exact from 

casuals in return for their night's lodging. 

Experts say that the quantity of stone required 
to be pounded in most of these inetitutions is 
beyond the power of the majority of casuals to 
accomplish, weakened as many of them are by 
want and exposure. 

Some ycars ago Mr. Fordham, the London 
magistrate, tried his hand at the work, and declared 
it to be beyond his strength. The task he essayed 
was to pound 10 cwt. sufficiently small to pass 
through a 2-inch mesh. 

This, however, i3 a coniereiyey light job. As 
much as 28 cwt. is exacted, or at least is supposed 
to be exacted, in some workhouses. It is doubtful, 
however, whether any but the strongest and most 
skilful ever succeed in breaking the full amount. 
The heavy, almost impossible task, is simply set 
by the guardians with a view to choking off casuals 
from their particular workhouse. Still, in quite a 
number of Unions 16 cwt., and even 20 cwt., has 
to be broken, tho unhappy casual being kept at 
it until it is done, no matter whether it takes him 
one day, or two, or three. Meanwhile, he is shut 
up all alone in an unwarmed stone cell, and fed on 
bread and water. 

TREATED BETTER IN PRISON. 

This is simply cruclty, and many casuals, pre- 
ferring prison to it, commit some offence in order 
to get locked up in a proper gaol, where their treat- 
ment is less rigorous and the food better. There 
is, too, another aspeat of the question which is 
often lost sight of. 

Breaking stones for road metal is a recognised 
employment outside of casual wards. When the 
Glasgow guardians, some little time back, went in 
extensively for stone-breaking, the contractors from 
whom they formerly purchased their metal were 
compelled to discharge a number of their hands, 
and some of these were actually driven into the 
workhouse, there to pound for nothing the stones 
they had previously broken outside for wages. 

In short, the guardians found themselves manu- 
facturing paupers and casuals; doubtless much 
against their will, and greatly to their surprise. 

In despair, some boards ol guardians have given 
up attempting to exact any task whatever from 
casuals, while yet making things as unpleasant for 
them as possible. They are locked up all alone in 
a cold, gloomy cell, and told to “‘ count the bricks.” 
At night the bare stone floor, with one rug, is the 
only sleeping place. 

thers set their “guests” at oakum-picking. 
But here again the task varies greatly. One 
London workhouse actually demands that 10 Ib. 
shall be picked, an altogether impossible quantity. 
In ordinary prisons the amount is 3 lb. usually, 
and never more than 4 lb. Yet there are quite a 
number of casual wards where 5 !b., and even 6 lb. 
are insisted upon. 

TYING UP FIREWOOD ALL DAY. 

Some few unions set their casuals to make up. 
and tie firewood, the usual task being 200 bundles. 
But bere again the unpaid pauper inside the work- 
cng comes in conflict with the paid worker out- 
side, 

Corn-grinding, another favourite task (with the 
yuardians), is not open to this objection, bu® the 
ost of installing the necessary machinery is con- 
siderable. Eight pecks of wheat or barley, or 
120 Ib. of maize have to be ground, and it is a 
task greatly dreaded by casuals. 

Necdless to say, casual wards of the above type 
are not extensively patronised. The experienced 
vagrant leaves them severely alone, preferring to 
ucep out, or, as the last alternative, to go to prison. 
On the other hand, casy-going boards of guardians 
Gnd themselves flooded with casuals. 

There is a sort of freemasonry amongst tramps 
‘hat enables them to know at once when the 
regulations are relaxed at any particular workhouse, 
and there they all flock. 

It is the same as regards the dietary. In 374 
Onions, for instance, the casual gets nothing but 
iry bread for breakfast and supper, while in 240 
ee or broth is given with the bread. As a result, 

e last-named are almost in’griably {ull up, the 
{rst-named very rarely so. 


Countries Without Coal Make Use of \\.; 


Maize, or Even Sewage. 


ConsIDERING its size, the United Kinw: 
more coal than any other country in 1. 
and for that reason coal is so cheap ar! » 
ful that we hardly feel the need cf a: 
fuel. 

Many other countries where coal is < 
so well supplied with forests that woo! | 
universal fuel, but where both wood a:.i 
absent the question of something with \ 
feed the kitchen fire becomes literally . | 
one. 

The Soudan is an instance in point. H., 
huge country rapidly becoming civilised, wi: 
coal and—except in the far south— iw i 
speak of. 

The difficulty is being overcome in 2 ; 
ingenious manner. The Upper Nile runs fi - 
hundred miles through vast marshes. {loo 1. 
stagnant weter is covered with creat ri 
water-weed so thick that even a steamer C0301 
plough its way through tho  tremenics: 


This weed is known as “‘ sudd,” a word w})} Jo: 
given its name to the Soudan. It has lon iy i. 4 
poupornsell that it can be turned into ¢.1)) 

uel, 

The stuff is collected, carried down on |): - 
factory, and there dried and cooked and pro<-». : 
briquettes which have a heating valuc 1 .:! 
fifths that of coal. 


RUSSIA CHIEFLY USES WOOD. 

Utah, the Mormon State, suffers from fy) 
famine, for there is little coal, and hu: 
forest. 

Away from the railways, where coal is 1: 
able, the farmers of Utah frequently }:.: 

This seems a most appalling waste of geo P 
but maize is very easily raised, and the lon. 
stalks give out a very considerable heat. 

They are burnt in a stove specially co. 1 
so as to take advantage of every bit ci int 
evolved. 

Wood is the common fuel all through iio. 
But wood, though well enough for domesti. ji: 
ore is a most wasteful fuel for burniny acer 

ilers. And it has the added disadvaut. of 
being very bulky. 

Now, Russia, as is well known, has csr: 3 
natural supplies of petroleum. In the dist: ction 
of raw petroleum there is a by-product (old 
“ masup’* which cannot be turned into Juli tins 
oil, vaseline, or any other similar commodi.y. Ii 
is a dark brown, oily liquid with a str; 
odour. 

For years this was thrown away. Tien 2 
genius had the idea of making a fucl of it. 

It burns with a steady, clean, and hot !!iv) , “at 
the question was to find some form of {vr ° 1 
which to burn it. 


THAMES MUD BURNS WELL. 

The difficulty was solved by employinz -' ©” 
blow it in the form of spray into the fire... ! 
to-day ‘‘masup” is used not only in | 
factories but in many other parts of the 

An old story is that of the man who 1 « 
that he could cook a plum-pudding |.» 
surface of the Thames, and did it by ii:-!.- 
eon in a cylinder full of quickiine 

wered into the water. 

But who would imagine that we coil 
the aid of Thames mud ? Thames mi. | 
has been found to have a burning ¥..' 
inferior to that of peat, and briquet!.s 
it burn well, with little smoke, and tio: 
a,great degree of heat. — 

ven ordinary sewage has been mau* | 
Not long ago there was exhibited in | 
sample of chemically treated Romlwi 
which only cost seven-and-six a ton to 1!) 
which burnt every bit as well as cous 
coal, 

The worst of all briquettes is that t 
very brittle, and crumble in transit. 1 
new peat fuel now being made by tie | 
electric process in Ireland is freo from ( 
advantage. : 

It is far heavier and denser than cca, ' 

a cubic foot of coal weighs about filly : 
cubic foot of this new peat fuel weighs >> 
pounds, 


Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, May 25th. You 
may send all your postcards for this competition in 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 


Write an eight line verse—not mere—after this fashion:.§ OF 


WEEK ENDING 
May 25, 1911. 


Mr. GEORGE CHATWOOD- 
Tclls How Up-to-Date Burglars Make the'r Tzsks a 
Simple Matter. 

Tie business of the burglar includes, like the 
Jovitimate professions, men who practise on a large 
and on a small scale, and the devices of these 
entry are both varied and ingenious. 

” For instance, everyone has heard of skeict on keys, 
awl that shown in the first illustration is a good 
example of a ke which will open many ordinary 
cicap locks. In this picturo the bar AA 
pauls back the bolt of the lock, and our professional 
will, ot course, be 
armed with a 
(] number of such 
keys, built to fit 
A Adilleresit 

' locks. 
ee ie The fiest draw- 
ing also — shows 


N another well- 
known — burgling 


* JEMMY -- tool, namely, the 
> resy necessary burglars’ tools, EMMY, Which 4s 
AA part of the key is the bar & plain iron bar 
prils back the bolts, The ending in two 
erred end of the jeommy, B, is used points. one of 

for forcing doors and windows. — which (B) — is 

curved. By placing 
this point in between the door and door-frame a 
houschreaker can exert sufficient levcrage to 
sorce the door open, bolts and Jocks notwith- 
standing. The jemmy is also useful for knock- 
int too wakeful householders on the head. 

In picture No. 2 we have ¢ too! that belongs to the 
more ambitious burglar, for it is a drill that cuts 
clean through any ordinary steel plate. 

Say the burglar’s objective is a safe. as in this 

8 . © picture. A chain is passed 

[e) tound three sides of the 
sife (A in picture). This 
chain is screwed into a 
strong steel bar (D) at 
points B and. The drill 
itself is held in place by 
this bar and chain, and 
works thus : 

The handle (E) has a 
spring (F) which tits into 
a set of teeth (G). Gripping 
the handle (E) the burglar 
moves it back to point Z, 
and then pulls the handle 
back to its original position. 
This gives the drill a turn 
and sends iis point into 
the door of the safe. 
Hoth AEB) Ee die Meanwhiie, his other hand 
-iyofdrills, [twill cut 43.0n the cap of the drill 
cean through any ordine (H), and while he pulls the 

ary sleel plate. handle back in one dircc- 

tion he turns this cap in the 
other direction. This means that the deeper the 
drill penetrates the safe the further the cap is 
unserewed ; consequently, the pressure of ths 
bar (D) against the drill cap is aly ays maintained, 

Pictures No. 3 and 4 illustrate a very clover 
burglary that was actually carried out. 

The thieves wished to get at a safe that stood in 
a ground- 
floor room. 
They there- 
fore took the 
room over- 
head, and 
cut a large 
hole in the \ 
iloor until 
they came to 
the ceiling of 
the room 
beneath, 
They then 
\ refully cut 
‘small hole SS 
through this a 
cciling, 


sized 


. ‘A. HOLE CUT THRO CEILING, 
! hrough B.UMBRELLA. 

Wich they Cute thierescad ih, 
passed = g tnga ground Poor roo. 
closed yum. hole tn the coiling, poked an uml a 


J, poked a a 
brella, through, and then opened tt out, Vie 
Tocir next 


referer way of enter. 
Phen enta tiny 


hole was made larjer ond the wmbreila 
caught the pieces of esling Gal fl - 


Twill Give holf-a-guinea fur ine best verse. Mark posteanrds 


step was to open the umbrella and chip awa; 
the ceiling, the pieces from which fell, of course. 
into the umbrella, This stage of the proceedings 
is shown in the third drawing. 

Now turn to the fourth sketch. and you will se+ 
how the job was completed. A blanket (C), with a 
rope ladder (D) sewn to it, was !ot down from the 
hole, the plain side of the |lintect being turned 
towards the window of the room. so that even ii 
anyone outside did look in hie would not have scen 
them climb down the lodder. By the3e means 


C .8LANKET SUSPENDED FROM UPPER RCOM 
0.ROPE LADDER FASTENED TO BLANMET 
E. WINDOW OF LOWER ROOM 
—A Lianket, with a rope ladder atiachet, was lowered 
through the hole, and you can sce how the tusk was done. 
Passers by could not see the buinjlar descend bing , owing to 
the blanket. 


they got at the safe, eventually leaving their 
implements behind them. 

In the last picture we have what may, at present, 
be called the last word in burglary apparatus, 
namcly, the oxy-acetylene cutting blowpipe. This 
is what the Houndsditch desperadocs intended 
to use, and a highly effective arrangement it is. 

The gases are contained in a couple of flasks, 
and can be turned on by manipulating the Icvers 
on the blowpipe. The gas pours out from the 
nozzle in a whitish fiamo. which quickly reduces 


An oxy-acetylene blowpipe ! 
at worl. The gases from 
this blowpipe make safe 
opening simple. 


stcel toa white heat, and as the pipe is move:l along 
the metal beneath it is cut elev: i two, as cheugh 
with some huge knife. 

Only the very best safes. carefully constructed 
from intersected steel, can resist his deadly blow- 
pipe. 

6 ee 

“Hexry! Do not attempt to deccive me. I 
saw you kiss the maid!” 

* Of course, Mary. Didn't vou ask me to try to 
perstiade her to stay on here ¢ * 

“Oh, yes! Tell me, did she promise 2” 


“Doctor,” cried the pale weman, rushing into | 


the consuiting-room. “If Mr. Maier cail here ter 
a tonic, don’t give it to him!” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because he wants somethiag to improve his 
appetite, end he lodges with ms!” 

cee 
WHAT IT MAY COME TO. 

“T am going to leave you. mum.” 

The dreaded words, spoken wiih a firniness that 
struck terror to the heart of Mrs. Newly, were 
uttered by Mrs. Hashup, the coc’. 

“Leave me. Surely, Mrs. Washiup, you canuot 
taean it 2” 

“Tdo, mum. I must levve you.” 

“ But surely [have been a good mistress to vou.”” 

“You have, mum Im sorry, indecd, that I 
nuust go.” 

“ Are you dissatisfied ?”" 

“No, mum.” 

“Then what have I done 2?” 

“You haven't done anvihine, mum, Lut the 
National Union of Cooks liave ordersd ine to leave 
you. [ts your husband, mum. Last week he got 
shaved at a non-union barber's!” 


REAL PAGEANT FIBHTS. 
_ g, 


When Sham Wars have been turned into Serious 
Conflicts. 


Packant fights are not always sham ones. It is 
nore than likely that in any given pascant there is 
at least one real broken head ! : 

Louis N, Parker, te king of pageant makers, 
relates one amusing instance of how he prevented a 
real set to. Most payeants make a feature of 
pitched batties and combats, and on one eccasion 
a contest took pluce between the Romans and 
Britons, the former, of course, winning. ‘The day 
before the final performance was to take place 
one of the “ Britons”? came to Mr. Parker and 
said: : 

“ Look here, cuv'nor, it’s all very well, but we're 
sick of bcing thrashed by them Romans, and to- 
morrow we're going to give them a hiding they'll 
remember !” 

REAL BULLETS FLYING ABOUT. 

The  acinien king had the greatest difficulty in 
persuading the valiant Britons that such a course 
would alter the face of English history ! 

Mr. Frank Lascelles, who is organising the 

ageant of London ct the Crystal Palace. relates one 
incident when he was in Quebee that was more 
cxciting than pleasant. 

** We had arraneed to show the bomberdment of 
a fort,” he says, © and [ sent a man out before the 
performance to obtain the necessary supply of 
blank ammunition, 

“The scene was a magnificent sucecss and was 
performed with the most warlike enerey. 

“But when it was all over some of the Red 
Indians who had taken part came and said to me 
that some of my men had been firing real bullets at 
them. They actually showed me some of the 
bullets. 

THE WRONG ARMY NEARLY WON. 

“When I called up the man who had bought 
the ammunition he said. with perfect innocence : 
‘Oh, yes, sir, 1 wont to the shop you told me 
about, but they had not got enough cartridges 
without bullets, so [ thonght it would not matter 
if 1 took a few ordinary ones!’ — Luckily no 
one was killed or injured by this picco of 
carelessness.” 

Two vears azo a pageant of the “ Maid of 
Orleans’? was given in the Stadium at Harvard 
University. There was a great open area in which, 
in the battle seene, horsemen charged and troops 
manccuvred in as near an imitation of real war as 
possible. 

It was an open secret that mary of tio 
soldiers were recruited from the Harvard under- 
graduates. They cntcred into the spirit of the 
contending forces so thoroughly that it scemed 
possible at times that the wrong army would 
win! 

At the end of it all the doctors were kept fairly 
busy applying plaster to real cuts and dealing out 
embrocation for bruises that had been reecived by 
and from the enthusiastic undergrads. There 
were thirteen hundred of these undergraduates 
in all, and only a few of them managed to come 
through the “sham” fight without being really 
wounded ! - 

THREE THOUSAND WEAPONS BROKEN. 

Tn our Army Pageant which took place last year 
the performers centered iito the spirit of the pageant 
a little more realistically than was necessary. 
Major Craig, the honorary secretary, reported after- 
wards that some three thousand weapons used in 
the conflicts had heen broken ! 

There was great excitement among the spectators 
at the Bournc:nouth Petes last year. Along camo 
a ear depicting * Bournemouth 1910 nc.” Tt was 
funny enongh by itself, but the fun was made all 
the greater by a fierce wrestling mateh which con- 
stantly went on in the tioor of the car, while the 
prehistoric Britons, club in hand, snowed their 
leanings by hitting away at one another 
strenuously. 

As the car came along the wrestling was con- 
ducted with such vigeur that one ec: the coim- 
Latants fell out in front of the wheels. Ladies on 
the grand stand involuntarily shricked, and some 
of the spectators shouted out wild crics of warning. 
Without a pause the heavy wheeis crnsied all tre 
life out of the unfortunite prehistoric man and 
some of the sawdust as «cll, for it wis a cleverly 
atranged dummy ! 


“litleration.' See porée SIL) 
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And Master Jim, not liking the look in his father’s 
Uu eyes, subsided, feeling sorry that he had spoken. 


“Pye fixed everything up with the newsagent,” 
went on Mrs. Wi Lon auiekly, “’F’s willin’ to 
give you a shillin’ a week more than ’e paid Jim 
"cos 'e thinks you will be more reliable, though 

why only ’intself knows. You'll ’ave to work from 
4 son six till nine in the mornin’, an’ from five to eight 
1 at night. With one delivery on Sundays which 

, won't take you more than a couple of hours. A 
0 nice easy job T call it. You can give me ‘alf your 
money, an’ keep the rest for your beer an’ tobacco. 

“’Ow kind ! ? cried Mr. Wilson, strong in sarcasm, 
“'Ow very kind! A nice little job you call it, 
do you? Well, that’s where me an’ you disagree. 
It would make me the laughin’ stock of ’Ackney, 
an’ I tell you straight, missis, I won't ‘ave nothin 
to do with it.” 

In poor Mrs. Wilson’s eyes he looked almost a 
hero in his scorn at the suggestion, for she loved 
him just as much as when, a young warehouseman, 
he had led her to the altar. “A few years later the 
firm had gone bankrupt. Wilson had lost his job, 
held two others for short periods, and for nearly a 

ear had simply loafed, quite content to let her 

eep the house going and provide him with such 
pocket money as he could not cadge from his more 
prosperous acqpaintances. 

For a moment she was moved to compassion, the 
work was beneath her husband and—— 

She checked the train of thonght, and the hard 
look came into her eyes again. She was working too 
hard, she was wearing herself out for this man, 
who made no effort to help himself, and it was not 
fair. 

‘Think it over.” she said shortly, “‘ you are free to 
do as you like, but I tell you this, Bill, I’m sick an’ 
tired of slavin’ for you. "I’ve got an offer for Jim 
to live over the grocer’s shop with the young 
manager an’ 'is wife, so ’e'll be all right an’ I can 
go to my sister in the country, an’ earn my keep 
without workin’ ’alf so ‘ard. I’d sooner keep the 
’ome goin’, but I’ve ‘ad enough of this st le. 
Unless you take on this job, an’ show you're willin’ 
to 'elp, I’ll sell the place up, every bit of it’s mine, 
an’ you can look after yourself as best you can.” 

r. Wilson paled, there was no doubting his wife’s 
words. Sometimes he told himself that he must bea 
very fine fellow for her to work for him as she did, 
am marvelled at her endurance; and now her 
endurance had reached its limit—on the one hand 
was a prospect of demeaning labour usually 
accomplished by small bon on the other a good 
chance of finding himself hungry, homeless, and 

enniless. : 

“ Wait a bit longer, Sarah,” he pleaded. ‘‘ You 
know I shall be wasted on such a job. Somethin’ 
better is sure to turn up before long.” 

“T’'ve waited a year an’ I ain't going to wait 
any longer,” said his wife. ‘* If anythin’ better turns 
up, you can chuck the paper job, but until it does 
avg ’ave to stick it, leastways if you want me to 


A Clever Little Tale of a Wife who Made Her 
Husband Work. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


“ Louxixe for work!” cried Mrs. Wilson scorn- 
fully, “I know your lookin’ for work, Bill Wilson— 
staring down your pint pot an’ fener you're 
gettin’ two quid a week for doin’ nothin’ 5 that’s 
your mark ; but I’ve ‘ad enough of it, this is the 
end of a life of luxury, for you’ve got to wake up 
and ’elp to support your lawful wife an’ child.” 

Mr. Wilson nearly dropped the clay Ripe that 
ne was slowly filling. Explaining his doi of 
the day was always a somewhat unpleasant business, 
but to-day his wife, as she faced him with soapsuds 
sti! on her muscular arms and her hair damp from 
bending over the wash-tub, looked far more angry 
than he had seen her for some time, and there was 
an tnusital note of determination in her voice. 

“\ man can’t do more than do his best,” he 
said uneasily. 

“Vell, one man ‘as got to,” said Mrs. Wilson 
fiiniy, “Cand that man’s you, you lazy, good-for- 
nothing loafer.” 

Mr. Wilson made no protest at the frank definition 
of his character; he was a big man, but at home 
he always looked insignificant. He was afraid of 
his wife. and, besides, she was too useful to quarrel! 
with. By working hard from early morning until 
late at night she kept the house together, and he 
could generally manago to worm a little money for 
beer and tobacco from her. 

He sat down with a sigh. 

“Sarah,” he said with mild reproach, “ you should 
know better than anyone that I’d give anythin’ 
to get. a job. If I only ’ad the chance I'd be that 
grateful that I’d knock off my beer and ‘bacca. 
At least,” he addcd hastily, “ until I’d paid you 
hick the money I’ve ’ad From you one way and 
ai.other.”” 

Well, I’m glad to ’ear it,” said Mrs. Wilson 
grimly, “for I’ve found you a job.” 

te Wilson nearly swallowed his pipe, choked 
for some little time, and then, muttering a 
about his great delight at the news, demand 
further particulars. 

“It’s not much of a job, but it’s something, and 
every little helps, tho hours is easy, but the wages 
is only three shillings a week.” 

Mr. Wilson moistened his lips with his tongue, 
he had no desire to work at all, but if work he must, 
ne expected to have at least ten shillings a week 
for himself over.and above what his wife might 
demand from him for househo!d expenses. - 

“Sarah, you're jokin’,” he said, “and it ain’t 
right to go scarin’—risin’ a fellow’s hopes like that 
for nothin’.”” 

* Oh, it ain’t no joke,” said Mrs. Wilson, rubbing 
her muscular red arms and pulling down her sleeves 
with a sigh of relief at the thought,of another day’s 
toil ended. .“ Listen to mo, Bill. You know, or 
probably you don’t know, bein’ such a unnatcheral 
father, that our Jim leaves schoo! next Saturday, 

‘en’ bein’ a good’ boy an’ anxious to ’elp ’is mother, 
thank ’Eaven for ‘im not takin’ after ’is father, 
’e's got a job at Jones the grocer’s at seven shillin’s 
n wee an’ so ’e’s ’ad to chuck ’is newspaper 
round,” 

A horrible thought struck Mr. Wilson, and he 
staggerad to his feot. 3 

“Sarah,” he cried, with as much dignity as he 
could muster, ‘do you mean to tell me that you 
expect me to go an’ do boy’s work runnin’ round 
with papers 2?” 

“ That is what T mean to tell you.” said his wife 
tartly, “ and also that it will be well for you to keep 
the job.” 

“it ain’t no joke, father,” said Master Jim “Dai ” i ‘ 
Wilson, looking : from his exercise book, over | Tbe“ Daily Express Gardening Column, written 
which he was taking little trouble now that his by Mr. F. Hadfield Farthing, appearing every 
schooldays were so nearly ended, “ Don’t you get | Saturday, should be read by all amateur gardeners. 
Jeaving a CHRONICLE at the house where they take 
you want to get on.” Duilp Express 
“ You shut your ’cad. my lad,” said Mr. Wilson 7 


the Express, and always be civil and obliging if 
sharply, “ otherwise you'll be gettin’ a thick ear.” Daily. 


eep this place goin’. 

““T’ll go out an’ think it over,” said Mr. Wilson. 

And he thought hard and on the following two 
days actually tried hard to find employment, 
but without success, and his failure frightened him. 

If he refused to do this work, which, after all, 
was comparatively light, giving him the best part of 
the day to himself, his wife would leave him, he 
would know what it was to want food and shelter, 
let alone such luxuries as beer and tobacco. 

“T’'ll take the job, missis,” he said shortly, on 
the Friday night. = 
* * ° ° ° 

“ Bless the little darlin’, I ’ope ’e ain’t playin’ 
truant from school. What year did Queen Anne 
die, Billy boy ?” 

“If you want to know what year you'll die,” 
said Mr. Wilson, advancing savagely towards the 
fat little man in the corner of the bar, “‘ I'll tell you 
to a minute.” 

. ‘ Sorry,” said the little man feebly, “ only my 
joke.” 

“‘An’ this is only mine,” said Mr. Wilson, and 
excrting all his strength, the strength he had almost 
forgotten he possessed, he lifted the fat man up, 


Halfpenny. Everywhere. 


@ question as to : 
decided that he would wait for a more est. 
time, and hastily offered to stand Mr. Wil: 
drink, whilst the little fat man, half-starthd ou: 
his wits, got to his feet and began a feverish -.- 

for the coins that had d 


own. 


“stumps drawn, and the friend they had ay" 


WEEZ EXDING 
May 25, 101), 


turned him over, and held him head down 
for some moments and then dropped hita u;.., ; 
sawdust-covered floor. , 


The young bricklayer who had been me.!:::, 
at amount twice two . 


‘ 


ropped from his poc!«: 
Mr. Wilson had aufferen greatly, but up to 


moment he had borne the chaff sullenly; t:- { ¢ 
man’s remark had come at the moment wiici, 
Wilson was struggling with a great idea and wise i. 
in a mood for chaff. 


, Mr. Wilson hated the delivery part of his wail, 


but was rather interested in the strect sales ; |: 
his son he gathered that he was selling three 1.) 
as many papers as he (Jim) had dons, ari |: 
applied for a rise, only to be met witha curt ri: 


“It’s just my bloomin’ luck,” Mr. Wiley 


grumbled. ‘Instead of standin’ near t'ic 
where there’s a bookstall an’ people wait till t) 
on the platform I find a good pitch, works * 
but don’t get anythin’ out of it.” 


Then it struck Mr. Wilson that he i‘ ': 


something out of it, and it was when hic vis : 
how this was to be done that the fat man hil) 
him to action. 


** Love a duck,” he said, as he walked tiom 
ight, ‘it’s worth tryin’ anyway.” 
he next day he had a chat with a tf 


sergeant of police. 


“Oh, yes,” said that officer, “‘ you found :'. 


and as it seems you fill a public want, t ua 
reason why you shouldn’t hold it, provi! 
you don't get in anyone’s way.” 


Thereupon Mr. William Wilson wert to ; 


wholesale newsagent in the City, and on hi: 
he gave his employer notice. 


‘Don’t be hasty,” said that gentlemen. ~ tu 


give you another shilling a week.” 


‘*‘T wouldn't stop on not for another five ~ 
a week,’ said Mr. Wilson, “Pm seitin wy on 15 
And from that moment Mr. Wilson lift. 1 up 
his head. He smoked more moderately, anit drank 


even more so, for was he not in business for hin:--': 
The phrase pleased him, and he murmured it or 


to himself many times as he sold several quir 


papers that he had obtained from the whol i! 
on his own account, his wife having g'araitod 


his credit up to the extent of a hard-carnmd two 


pounds, which she had placed with the whok-wler 


as a security. 

And she never had cause to regret parting with 
the money, which she soon received back. \Vilscn's 
pitch was a one; to all his customers he 
explained that he had started for himself ; and as le 
had been civil and obliging, they recommened 
him to their friends. 

A clergyman who. knew how hard Mrs. Wilson 
worked, and saw with delight the reformation i 
her husband, used his influence with the Covi. 
and the ex-loafer was allowed to fix up =! 
portable stand against the railings, and added 
weekly periodicals to his stock. 

“ Missis,” he said three months later, “yor 
chuck your washin’, I’m doing well, an’ din 
doin’ well, an’ now we'll see that you ‘ave | a 
time.” 

The tired woman’s eyes lit up, and the woii '. 
looked almost young, though her husband wo 
never properly understand, that moment wa We 
happiest in her life. 


AN EASY WIN. 

For many years Brown and Baggs had 'ra 
keen cricketers, and each thought he was « i ner 
layer than his friend. At last Brown chain." 
Baus to meet him in a single-wicket mat. «! | 

the wager was accepted. 
Brown batted first, and made nincte:n 1:0 
Then Baggs took his stand against Brown s Wows tse 
Brown’s bowling was so erratic that it we 
possible for anyone to play it. Half an 
1, then an hour, and Baggs had not -'" 
At last the batsman flung down his bat in ¢) 
“Tm going home to tea,” he growled.“ \' 
bowling, and if you hit the wicket, I’m ovt. 
When Baggs returned from tea he foun) {hi 


antec 


as umpire waiting pe for him. 
e 


“*You’ve won, said. bicet Se 
“ What do you mean? I haven't!" sai’) * 
“ Yes, youhave,” repeated the umpire. +" 


bowled thirty wides, You've won by cleven °° 


Let me hnow if you like or dislike Picture Palace Theatres. Re brief. wz 


{ 4 , 


WEEK ENDING 
Miy 25, 1911. 


eet we Bor.) 
vy. 


Right and Left, and do 
not Realise It. 


“T11 have a drop of Scotch,” you reply in answer 
to the usual query. You get it—if you are lucky: 
And it is only a drop when you do get it. 

“A whisky” is a very clastic term. I 
anything from threepence to sixpence, and in some 
places, notably in West-end, a demand of one 
and sixpence for a whisky and soda will astonish 
those fresh from, say—Scotland ! 

Over the counter of a retail grocer’s you can buy 
a good brand of whisky for four shillings to four and 
six a bottle. At the modest threepence a time the 
publican sells this very same bottle to you for seven 
andsix! Moreover, he is buying his whisky in 
large quantities and not single bottles, so he gets it 
at a reduced rate. 

At railway buffets and restaurants the same 
bottle sells over the counter for fifteen shillings, 

THE LABEL ON THE BOTTLE DODGE. = 

Not only do you “ pay through the nose ” for your 
drop of Scotch, but certain publicans do not hesitate 
to supply you with cheap, inferior brands. True, it 
is openly poured out of a bottle bearing a well- 
known name, but just as true is it that the spirit 
inside the bottle when you are served is not the 
original. 

Verhans you prefer a drop of Benedictine. If so, 
be careful. A bottle of Benedictine will cost 
about ten shillings. Out of this there is no diffi- 
culty in filling forty liqueur glasses at sixpence a 


It costs 


gam The ten chilling bottle of Benedictine sells | 
‘or a sovereign over the counter! No wonder land- 
lords as a class seem pretty jovial individuals ! 

Another big swine is tho soda-water fraud. 
The price of @ bottle of soda-water varics from 
twopence to fourpence. These same bottles can 
he purchased off your local groccr at ninepence a 
dozen! And the cost of soda-water is cheaper still 
if one buys syphons. Now you realise that you 
are paying two to four shillings at a hotel for what 
you can get anywhere else for ninepence, perhaps 
you will realise a little more what a barefaced swindle 
tho whole thing is. 

“ Wave another!” 

“Yes! I seem thirstier than ever!” is tho 
reply, and tho man drinks his beer without any 
suspicion that the thirst is real and not the result of 
his imagination. Beer is, and always has been. 
heavily adulterated by unscrupulous publicans, 
despite the strict watch that is kept over them 
nowadays. 

BURNT TREACLE COLOURS THE ALE. 

Salt, treacle, alum, and sugar are the commonest 
things that are added to the poor man’s beverage. 
The alo is a little pale, you may grumble. Next 
time, it has that rich colour youso much admire. 
A little treacle or burnt sugar goes a long way! A 
handful of salt in the beer barrel not only helps to 
bring out the flavour, but it helps the thirst of the 
customer to a surprising extent! 

The adulteration of beer is not carried on to 
anything like the extent it was, though. In the 
fifties a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into its adulteration, and 
a witness in his evidence gave the following recipe 
as being in frequent use for the adulteration of 
porter. 

“To one barrel of porter add eight gallons of 
water, six pounds of sugar, one porns of gelatine 
(or patent size will do), a handful of common salt, 
extract of gentian or quassia, to restore it to the 
original bitter flavour, sulphate of ammonia to 


827 
bring it back to its colour, half an ounce of sulphate 
of iron, and, if required to taste oldish, an ounce 
of alum!” After which the deluge ! 

Every public-house, too, sells various grades of 
brandy, gin, and other spirits; At an old-estab- 
lished house that has got a reputation to keep up, 
you will get the brand of spirit for which you wale 
But many an inferior kind is palmed off at the price 
of the best that the publican stocks. 

The wise man, nowadays, buys his own spirits in 
the bottle from well-known firms. Not only does 
he get it at fifty per cent. less cost than by buying 
it in separate drinks in a public-house, but he 
knows what he is getting. 

Especially is a man likely to be swindled who 
goes into a strange public-house. Many a publican 
serves a different kind of beer and a better one to 
his regular customers. For the casual man who 
eae in—why, that is where the profits are to be 
made ! 


neg 
“A SIXTEEN-PAGE letter from your sweetheart ! 
What on carth does he say ?” 
“* He says he loves me !” 


THEN SHE CHANGED CARRIAGES. 

SHE was one of those women who delight to 
get into smoking carriages in order to prevent 
men smoking. He was a quiet littl man who 
dearly loved his pipe. 

“Tf you were a gentleman,” she commenced 
icily, “‘ you wouldn’t smoko in the presence of a 
lady.” 

“I never do,” replied the man, relighting his 


ipe. 

Then the lady got cross. 

“What!” she shrieked. ‘You dare to hint 
that Iam not a lady? Why, if I—if you were 
my husband ’d—I'd give you poison.” 

“Well,” replied the man thoughtfully, as ho 

uffed away at his pipe, “if you were my wifo 
‘d take it.” 


TO KEEP THE CHILDREN OUT OF DANGER. 


A Kentish farm labourer’s wife has adopted the novel plan of tethering her children to telegraph posts so that they cannot stray into the road, 
and will be safe from motorists, They have a long rope attached to a belt round their waists, which enables them to play about and 


enjoy themselves, 


A FOOD BOX FIXED. 
TO THE POST, WOULD 
SAVE THE TROUBLE 
OF GOING OUT TO 
FEED THE CHILD 


Our cartoonist suggests 


dreadful possibilities in the idea. 


AT FIRST, PERHAPS, 
STRAY DOGS MIGHT 
BE A TRIFLE TOO 
INQUISITIVE. 


WHILST A PORTABLE 


Li 


TTLE HOUSE FOR 


USE IN CASE OF SHOWERS 
_MIGHT BE HANDY 


ra 


AND 


a 


THIS 1S WHAT 


WE MAY SEE ALONG 


RIVALRY FOR THE BEST 
POST COULD BE OVERCOME. 
BY HAVING NAME PLATES 


I will give five splendid watches for the best reasons. Mark postcards “Cinema.” 


A COUNTRY HIGH ROAD 
IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 


BUT HOW VERY UNPLEASANT 
IF IT'S NEXT SUGGESTED To 
KEEP HUSBANDS OUT OF 
MISCHIEF BY SIMILAR METHOSS! 


Ore 
(See pase 2p fd) 


a Why | Back Gee-Gees. 


By SAM MAYO. 


(Mr. Sam Mayo, the popular comedian, recently 
ronarked that he could talk about his owa betting 
exportences for ever. Seenting some goud stories, 
Mr. P. Doublcyou called on Mr. Mayo, and here is 
the result.) 

Bettine is a disease which is peculiarly lisble to 
aficet men who have nothing to do during the day. 

It’safineday. What shall wedo? Why, go racing. 

At least. that is how I usually answer the ques- 
tion. If I only went racing there would be no harm 
done. 1 should be all the better for watching a 
great sport. Betting, however, is not sport. 

I suffered from my firs! attack of betting when I 
was a boy. The story is wholly unimproving. I 
went to Ascot, and starting with a bet of a shilling, 
I made some ten or twelve pounds. I ought to 
have been robbed of this, or given it to the poor, 
or gone to the dogs, but instead, I kept my head 
and had a sensibly royal time with the money. 

Ascot, however, had its revenge some years later, 
when, accompanied by a brother artist whom I will 
call X, we tempted fortune there again. 

Betting in partnership, we won no less than £600, 
which seemed to us a colossal fortune; we were 
young then. We wisely decided that we would 
not attend the next day. 

X was round eatly next morning. It was a 
glorious day, and it would be simply ripping at 
Ascot. But I was firm—oh, very firm. 

HANDING OUT CHEQUES LIKE HANDBILLS. 

At last I yielded, Lut only on condition that 
there should be no plunging, and as a safeguard I 
took only a pound or two with me. Most unfor- 
tunately, however, though I did not know it at the 
time, my cheque-book was in my pocket. 

I will not describe the hearthreaking luck we 
had. I will only say that towards the close of the 
afternoon I was handing out cheques like a man 
distributing handbills. Every penny we had won 
the previous day had gone, and a good bit more. 
On the way back in the train we sat speechless— 
iilled with gloomy thoughts. 

I have a very bad habit of giving racing tips 
from the stage. Now and then they “ come off.” 

In 1908, when appearing at the Camberwell Palace, 
I tipped Dean Swift for the City and Suburban. 

I shall never forget the scene the evening I came 
on after the Dean had won at a fairly good price. 
I was scarcely on the stage when a man in the 
front row of the pit jumped up, yelling : “ Good old 
Sam! Good old Dean Swift!” and slapping his 
pockets whence issued the sound of jingling coins. 
Others followed suit, some holding out handfuls of 
gold and silver, and altogether it was about the 
biggest reception 1 ever got. 

Tike most men who go racing, I have suffered 
from the rude attentions of the racecourse thieves. 
They are wonderfully clever. 

ONLY LEFT ME MY FARE HOME. 

Once at a certain meeting near town 1 won a bet 
of £16 to £4. I put the £4 I got back as my stake 
on to the next race, and slipped the gold and notes 
that represented my winnings into my hip-pocket. 
This I did as I was climbing up the grand stand. 

The next race was run, and as the horses came 
into the straight I put up my glasses to watch them. 
4 few seconds later the horses flashed past the 
post, and I shut up my glasses. A friend who was 
with me asked me to lend him two pounds. and I 
gut my hand in my hip-pocket to get them. 

The cupboard was bare. No, not quite, for what 
both amazed and annoyed me was the fact that 
“the boys” after emptying my pocket, had con- 
tiderately put half-a-crown in it, so that I should 
uot have to walk home. 

The most exciting race T ever saw was at a small 
point-to-point meeting. There were only three 
runners, and in the course of the race each of them 
fell down at least half a dozen times, but was 
peony remounted. Each time the horse I had 
backed came down my hopes fell. each time he got 
up and another went over they rose again. 

At the last fence my horse was leasing. hut 
promptly turned a somersault. and hope went to 
1,000 to 1. But the second and third horses 
cannoned into each other as they jumped, and 
both went over. My animal was first up, and just 
scrambled home. 

I do not suppose I sl:all ever really be cured of 
tho disease of betting, and I sympathise deeply 
with those who suffer from it. | 
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LETS THE DUST THROUGH. 

Try scoup used by the grocers fer emptying large 
cases of loaf 
sugar is of 
special con- 
struction, 
the bottom 
being com- 


Ve, 


posed of P 
Lars of%® 
stout wire 


(A). There is 
always a 
large quan- 
tity of sugar 
dust in each 
case, and in order that thismay not be weighed in with 
the Jump sugar, the special scoop is used. The gaps in the 
wires allow the dust to fall back in the box again, but 
arc not large enough for the loaf sugar to pass through. 


STOPS STRUGGLING. 

Oxe of the most troublesome complaints amongst 
sheep which farmers have to contend with is foot-rot, 
and the only way to cure it is to dress and attend to 
each foot properly. Where flocks are large and 
hundrcds have to be treated, this is a tedious under- 
taking, and as the sheep often resent the attentions 
paid to them, 
much kicking 
and = strugg- 
ling —_ occurs. 
The illustra- 
tion shows 
how the oper- 
ation is 
carried out 
with a mini- 
. mum of fa- 
tigue to the shepherd. A strong low bench is provided. 
Two men lift the animal on this, laying it on its back, 
then a board having four holes cut in it to receive the 
legsis passed over the laiter to prevent violent struggles, 
and the operatoris free to work without stooping, which 
is a great strain on the Lack when continued for long. 


: FOR PIPE-SMOKERS. 

Visitors to dockyards and factories are cften puzzled 
to see a small 
gas-jet burning 
in a hole in the 
wall outside the 
gates. Itis placed 
there for the gt 4 
bencfit of the work- 
men employed in 
the dockyard to 
enable them to 
light their pipes on 
leaving work. No 


matches are 
allowed to be 
taken inside the 


gates, so the men 
would not be able 
to enjoy a smoke 
on their journey 
home were it not 
for thisidea, which ¢ 
does away with all | 
danger of a fire 
breaking out. 


“TWENTY-FIVE!” “TWENTY-SIX!” 

In Paris there is an ingenious scheme for dealing 
with the crowds of people who wish to travel by the 
*buses, which does away with any 
scrambling for seats. A_ box-like 
structure {s attached near the 
terminus, to a lamp-post which 
contains a bundle of _ tickets 
numbered in rotation. Any person 
wishing to travel by tho ’bus takes 
a ticket, and when the "bus comes 
along the conductor shouts out the 
numbers of the tickets in the order 
in which they have been placed. As 
your number is called you take your 
eeat in the’bus. Thcreisno pushing 
or scrambling at all. This system, 
of course, involves a little trouble, 
but it is certainly an 
improvement on our 
own _ arrangements, 
whereby the strongest 
invariably secure the 
seats, whilst the weak- 
est are left behind. 
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May Shigs Shost in August x 
Some Very Odd Questions Asked in =o ahi 


? 


“ QvesTION TIME” in the Houses of |'.  ;., 
comes immediately after private busines i. 
of, and is usually a dull enough perio‘. 

A member who desires to ask a question e.1. «+ 
do so on the spur of the moment. He | 
commit it to paper twenty-four hours ear’... . 
that it may be printed in the Order Paper, a. 
of which is received by cach member. * 

The question is then sent to the department t 
which it applies, so that an answer may i+) 
These answers are, as a rule, dull and chillin: in 
extreme, and frequently consist in theses word: 
“The answer to the honourable meriytrs coe . 
is in the negative--or the aflirmative, as cue. 
may be. 

Now and then, however, the question iteel i: . 
ciently odd or interesting to arouse the ationtion or 
amusement of the House. 

Only the other day an agiouerd ments; 
asked Mr. McKenna if it was v- tha 
naval mancuvres should take place durin s his 
time. 

At first sight the two things seem to laine rs 
connection, but the questioner mado his joint cl 4 
by declaring that the heavy firing o) bis ou. 
brought down rain upon the neighbous tas co. 
thereby damaging the crops which wero dou 
cut. 

The Secretary for the Navy was comee"al t 
answer that he feared that the weal dare ia 
Mmanwurvres could not be interfered with. 

The most trivial subjects are bromsio uy at 
question time. 

POOR JIMMY, THE BULLDOG. 

About cighteen montlis ago Mr. Wale 
gave a serics of lectures to youns poop as 
Royal Institution. 

In one of them he illustrated the acc ors. 
heart by a siaple but interesting ex; 
placed a bulktog on the table with its 
of water, turned the lights down, aud pro; 
shadow of a thin wire attached to (he win ou 
@ screcn. 

Tho wire jerked backwards and forwacl iow 
larly, and the lecturer explained that Us j.1+ 
represented the irregular motion of the heart wlio 
is characteristic of all animals. 

Will it be believed that a question wes ached in 
Parliament about the great cruelty to “din.” 
the bulldog in having to paddle in a littl: wat. 
show this experiment ? 

The Welsh members are always great cv 
questions, and ministers dread these beswr 
they often contain terrible place names full 
double “I's” and double “f{'s,"" and sadly buns - 
in vowels. 

It is on record that Mr. Lloyd Georss, 0.0" 
himself a Welshman, was once completely si: 
by a name containing no fewer than twenty | 
syllables, and after a plucky but ineffectual sti.» 
with its intricacies, was compelled to ask the lie -r 
to take it as read. 

“WHERE IS ANTIGUA?”’ 

A great sensation was once produced by am. nha 
who had put down a question regarding Ho22he D 
the Navy, producing at question bine # Wiss 
“cat? such as was then used. a 

The agitation thus started was responsilte fT 
putting an end to flogging in the senior Seivies "T 
all time. 

Questions, of course, may crop up at other tunes 
than question time. Before Lord Curzon beeen” 
@ peer, he was in the midst of a long spoon 
Indian finance, interlarded with expressions - 
“lacs of rupees,’ when a member of the oppeEeo 
suddenly rose. nc 

“Will the right honourable member y 
inform the House how mucli a lac of rujpers 
English money ?” he asked. 

The Under-Secretary—az he then war = 
utterly confused, and had to confess that hes "4 
did not know. 


Pico tangy 


Sir John Rigby, when Attorney-Genes. - 
bowled out in similar fashion. He was tu" * 
great length about the Island of Anti: ae 
a member suddenly jerked out, “Wi 
Antigua ?” —— 

Alas, for poor Sir John! He was 
stumped. “I’m hanged if I know, 4% ~ 
ruefully. 

And the wholo House chuckled. 

% C 
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The Trial. 

Ir was tho second day of the trial. 
Allan Player stood in the box charged with 
the murder of Arthur MacLeod. 

The first day had been uneventful 
and been entirely taken up by the prose- 
cution. There had been a long, clear 
statement by the counsel for the crown 
in which every point was set out in 
simple, unimpassioned manner, and 
witnesses, mostly from the police, had 
given their evidence as to the finding of 
the body. 

Frank Medway, K.C., M.P., led for 
the defence, after all. It was thus apparent that whatever knowledge 
Copeland Dale had of his connection with the case, that knowledge had beea 
rigorously kept to himself. And this had puzzled Jack Radford intenscly. 
It puzzled him now as he leaned forward in court to hear evcry word of the 
evidence. 

He had seen little of Copeland Dale since the time that the detective 
had startled him with his intimate knowledge of the case, and had declared 
so confidently that Player never committed the crime. He had tried to 
question the man, and had only been himself bound to secrecy. How did he 
Lnow so much ? Had Medway told him ? 

Radford little knew that the girl by his side could have solved the 
problem with a word. After all, Copeland Dale had only repeated a part 
o! |.cr story—the story that Player hiinself had told her on Skagen Tor. 

Side by side Edna Dunville and Jack Radford had watched every move 
in this, the great public act of the drama. They had heard the worst that 
tue prosecution could say. Now they waited for the defence. 

Medway was in his best form. The bench and the bar saw that. Tie 
liad Lecn almost careless and indifferent yesterday ; he looked very dificrent 
to-day. Even old lawyers had beon puzzled at tho manner ho had let the 
witnesses slip through his fingers and had accepted their statements without 
a single attempt to controvert them. 

It carly became apparent what he intended to do. He would call no 
witnesses. Ho would win or lose his case by a single speech. 

“ The prisoner is willing to go into the box,” he said; ‘‘ more than that, 
he is anxious to do so. But is it necessary ? Is there any reason why this 
nan, suffering from the shock of losing, in such tragic manner, his closest 
personal friend, should need to assure this court of the exact degree of friend- 
ship and regard in which he held him ?” 

Medway paid a generous compliment to the crown witnesses, ‘ They 
have told the truth, and told it convincingly. There is no object in attempt- 
ing to shake such reliable evidence,” he said. And the court nodded cgree- 
ment. 

“ But,” he went on, “ the prosecution has none the less failed to make out 
8 case against my client. It must prove motive if this evidence is to have 
any weight, and not a scrap or tittle of evidence has been given to show that 
the rclations between these two men ever ceased to be most cordial.” 

Player, he admitted, had hidden himself in Devonshire. People might 
regard this as unwise or as the act of a man who dreaded publicity. There 
was no proof of guilt in the action. 

It was upon these lines that Medway fought the case, keeping himself 
at first within all the bounds of simple language and clear speech. But when 
he had gained the ear of judge and jury, he allowed himself to become the 
orator. There were men upon the jury who felt it was a great occasion ; to 
have passed them off with a few dry crisp sentences would have been to have 
taken risks, Medway was very matter-of-fact, but he never underestimated 
human nature, More than that, he believed in eloquence as a method of 
convincing. 

The one vital fact of all had not come out in evidence, the fact that had 
crushed all the life and courage out of Player: that he had found the coor 
of liis flat locked and bolted on the inside, and the key in his bedroom fire- 
giate. The one witness who could have made the evidence against Player 
seamsailanle was Player himself, and Mcdway had refused to put him in the 
OX. 

Nothing had been said of his sleep-walking labit. If the prosecution 
knew, they ignored the point as irrelevant, and Medway never referred to it. 

Medway’s defence was brilliant. For a moment Radford looked at Edna. 
Ne saw that the terror had gone out of her face and her eyes sparkled. 
Medway’s cloquence had brought back hope to her. 

Medway Niconctt saw Edna’s face and the look she gave the prisoner. 
We had studiously turned away from her during all the trial. It was against 
hi: wish that sho was there. In that second he changed. 

With a sharp word or two he closed his sentence, drew himself erect, and 
faced the jury. There was a moment’s pause, then he spoke again coldly 
and sternly. 

_, “Iam not here as a special pleader,” he said. ‘‘ You have heard both 
tides, and you must decide the issue. This man may have conmitted te 
crime, No one in this court can say he didn’t. If you let him go you may 
be releasing a criminal. I will be fair with you. You must face that 
possibility. But has it been proved that he did it?” 

= Thus ended the great speech. No peroration to conclhice it, only this 
chilling jump from confidence to doubt. 

“ What does it mean 2?” asked a young barrister. 

Splendid!” said an old K.0, “ That's done it.” 

There were other parts of the trial to be completed, but the case was 
practically finished when Medway took lis seat. 

Inspector Bantling, who had been following the proceedings with a kind 
of dull carelessness, suddenly became interested in the girl seated by Jack 
Radford’s side. Radford was between them, and the detective had not had 
8 chance of seeing her before. 

Bantling only looked once, Then he dived his hand into his pocket and 
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drew out a photograph. For the next minute or so he was shading the 
picture with his hand, and trying, successfully at last, to see the girl's faco 
again. 
. * * * * * * 

“ Not guilty!” 

That was the verdict. Player was a free man. 

“What do you think of it, Bantling ?” asked a fcllow official as they 
left the court. 

“Think of it!" said Bantling, “ What I always thought. There's a 

wonan in the case.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Inspector Bantling’s Suspicions. 

Inspecvorn BANTLING was not the man to take defeat. He had faults, 
but he had sterling good qualities as well. He would rush to a conclusion 
in two minutes, but lic would toil like a slave for two months to prove it. 

Bantling had scen the solution of the flat mystery from the first, and 
had even arrested his man. That Radford had been discharged by tho 

eMagistrates had annoyed him, but the fact had not altered his opinion. 
“Tl have him yct,” he said. 

Bantling inquired, watched, investigated. Once an electric-light 
inspector got into Radford's flat to test the meter while ho was away. It 
was Bantling. A dyspeptic and round-shouldered old man sat next to 
Radford in the park one afternoon. It was Bantling. An old tramp followed 
him aimlessly at times: Bantling. If only Radford knew, he had never such 
a loyal companion as Bantling. 

Bantling watched the trial and its conclusion with quiet satisfaction. It 
was an interlude, and it gave him a clue. After it was over he shadowed 
Radford as beiore. 

Radford left London, and for some lours he lost sight of him, but by 
skilful inquiry he learned where he had gone, and followed him to Brighton. 

Here the detective began to see more light on the case. ‘There was a 
woman in the case. He had seen her in court. He had not troubled to 
follow her. Ho knew if he shadowed Radiord that by-and-by he would 
meet her. 

And he met her in Brighton, walking on the front, not with Radford as 
he had expected, but, wonder of wonders, with the discharged prisoner, 
Allan Player. 

Here was a complication, but a complication with possibilities, Bantling 
strolled lazily after the couple till they parted at the door of one of the tall 
private houses on the sea-front. Then he followed Player back to an hotel. 

* Sweethearts,” he muttered to himself, * if ever there were such beings.” 

He sat down on a seat and looked over thic sea. 

“And Mr. Radford is after that girl, too, or I'm a Dutchman! That’s 
why he’s come here. I wonder——” 

He sprang from his seat. 

“ By George, I wouldn't be that Mr. Player for a bit! There'll be 
another tragedy. Radford killed MacLeod to get that girl, and he'll make 
nothing of doing the same to tiis Player.” 

Tien Detective Bantling took something from his pocket. It was an 
envelope that contained a photograph and a letter. These were the spoils 
that, as electric-light inspector, he had taken from Radford’s flat. The 
photograph was of Edna Dunville ; it was the very picture that Allan Player 
had found in poor MacLcod’s room, and that he had carried with him to his 
exile. 

But Bantling took no interest in the picture. He re-read the letter that 
came from the same envelope. This was dated from Tavistock a few days 
after Radford had been discharged by the magistrates, and was on the printed 
menio form of “ Thomas Quiggly, Carpenter.” 

The letter referred to some Tepairs that Radford had ordered to be done 
to “Lonesome,” and finished up with this sentence: “I found the photo, as 
requested, in the seerct drawer of the kitchen dresser. 1 prides mesclf on 
making of that drawer, though I've get a new idea for ono I'd like to 
show you.” ; 

Then Bantling looked at the photograph again, particularly at a slight 
dark smear in one corner. 

“That is blood,” he said. ‘* You don’t deceive me.” 

The rest of the afternoon was profitably filled with a flirtation at a back 
door, where he learned that ‘ the young lady” staying at the house was 
called Miss Edna Dunville, and she was a kind of a relation of the missus, her 
aunt (also a visitor) being a full-Llown first cousin.” 

“ She's here,” thought Bantling. a few minutes later, “and her new 
sweetheart's come, and now the man (lat ‘ did in’ the old one is also on the 
spot. H’'m, I fancy it's a poor look-out for the latest lover, That Mr. 
Radford isn’t one to stop at much. Oh, these women! Well, if Helen of 
Troy and Cleopatra turned men’s heads to crime, I suppose, with her eyes 
and looks, she’s as like as anyone these times to turn a man that way.” 


Just then Bantling happened to glance below him on the almest deserted * 


lover-walk of the promenade. 

“ Gee-whiz !"’ he muttered. 

Allan Player and Jack Radford were welking along side by side talking 
excitedly, or, rather, Radford was talking, and Player was listening. Bantling 
had marvellous hearing, and though he was some way above them, he heard 
every word. 

“TI tell you,” Radford was saying. “ that it must never be. Never, 
never! Thave come here to top it, and [will stop it, whatever it costs me!” 

Then Player answered in a lower tone. The listener could not hicar his 
words, But he heard the reply. : 

“ Read the papers. Hear what men say in the club. Read Medway’a 
speech. Heaven knows he did wonders wiih the case. What do they all 
suggest ? I hate to pain you, Player.” (‘ Talks like a hypocrite,” thought 
the listening Bantling.) “I hate to pain you. But you know as well as I 
do that the verdict was just equal to the Scottish verdict, ‘Not proven.’ And 
Edna is to share this? Nover, never! Edna's husband to walk through 
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lifo with that stigma, and she to be shunned, ruined, dragged down. T1— 
I'll do something to stop it!” 

“Yes, my friend,” thought Bantling, “that’s what you're here for. 
You'll do for him like you did for MacLeod. Oh, will you ?” 

There were other words that the detective lost.” Then Radford’s tone 
changed. He seemed sorry [for his outburst, and pleaded forgiveness. 
Bantling listened with bated breath. 

“Tdon’t like that,” he thought. ‘“ When a murderer talks that way, 
he’s not far off his crime. I won't lose sight of them.” 

But he did, and in the three or four hours before he saw either of them 
again, many things had happened. He tramped the town, he inquired 
carefully at the hotel, he mounted sentry over the home of Edna Dunville’s 
distant cousin. . 

At length at ten o'clock at night a restless spirit took hold of him, and ko 
struck out eastwards toward the village of Rottingdean. It was a dark night, 
and very few people were abroad. ae 

A man suddenly loomed up out of the darkness, a man who joined the 
road from one of the paths that ran along near to the edges of the cliff. The 
new moon at that moment, faint, and giving little light, burst from behind a 
cloud. 

The man was Mr. Radford. ; 

With a sudden inspiration he took the path that Radford had just left. 
He had need for a little care in walking, but there was light enough for safety 
On he walked till he overtook a labourer toiling slowly along. ‘“ I was looking 
for two gentlemen,” he said ; “* one wore a straw hat and the other a cap.” 

Then you've passed ‘em,” said the labourer.“ I saw ’em five minutcs 
back at the clifi near the road. They was excited like, and was ‘aving words.” 

“Come back with mc at once,” said Inspector Bantling. “I am a 
police official.” 

“Why, what's the matter ?”” 

“Crime is the matter. Come with me. There’s murder been done.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
° A Leathern Link. 


Inspector BANTLING was all mystery and importance as he waited in 
the little drawing-room for Miss Edna Dunville. The maid who had 
admitted him was not without a feeling of uneasiness as she took his name 
and the message: “ Tell er it’s about a gentleman who was staying on 
the Devonshire moors lately.” To the cook she afterwards made an 
admission : 

“There’s no knowing these men. They says one thing and means 
another. It was all soft talk yesterday at the back door. Now it’s ‘ to see 
Miss Dunville urgent ’ at the front.” 

“ You didn’t tell him nothing, Polly, I hope ?” said the cook. 

“Not likely,” replied Polly scornfully as she nervously tried to recall 
what she had told him—or. rather, what few things she hadn't. 

The detective’s call was bewildering to Edna. But she would not Letray 
this : 

‘What I want to know. miss,” began Bantling, without any word of 
explanation as to himself or his business—‘‘ what I want to know is just all 
you can tell me about this picture.” , 

And Edna beheld a photograph of herself which Bantling held out at 
arm's length for her to see. ? 

Edna was surprised, but not by any means nonplussed. 

“ Why, it is a picture of me.” she said. 

“Yes, miss. And can you tell me who you gave it to?” 

“1m afraid not. You see lL had a dozen of them.” 

“ Did you give them all away ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Who to?” 

“To friends and relations.” 

“ That won't do for me,” began Bantling. “I’m not to be put off——” 
Just then he saw his mistake. Edna was not exactly the girl to browbeat, and 
Bant!ing was too good a detective to persevore on a wrong line. 

“LT beg your pardon, I’m sure, mis,” he said. “I'm a little abrupt. I 
think. But the fact is, 1eame here to Brivhton to stop a crime. and just 
missed tie man I wanted to guard. In consequence, the crime tcok 
place.” 

“Crime 2” 

“Yes, miss. Attempted murder. I knew it would be tricd, and I got 
on the scene just a minute too late.” 

Edna trembled, and her face whitened. An impression was growing on 
her that her visitor brought bad news, and that part of his blundering method 
arose from a difficulty in breaking it to her. 

“Tell me,” she said. 

Bantling shifted a little uneasily from one foot to the other. 

“The man isn’t dead, miss,” he said hesitatingly. ‘‘ But that’s more 
his good luck than enything else. The doctors say he may pull through. 
That is—with care. He’s Leing well looked after now, and we're tracking the 
man that did it. After him hot-foot. I may as well admit to you that I’m 
from Scotland Yard, and——” 

Edna had been supporting hereelf by leaning against a light table, and 
her heart was beating rapidly. She was not a “nervy” girl, but the fear 
that there was some fact yet to come had for a moment robbed her of strength 
to act or think. 

Then the light, flimsy table creaked—a trifling incident—but she was 


- erect and self-contrelled in a moment. 


“Never mind all that.” she said; ‘tell me more plainly, please. 
Someone was hint, nearly killed. Who was it 3” 

“ Well, miss——”’ 

“Was it Mr. Player?” 

“ Well, you sce-—-—” 

“Was it?” 

“Yes, miss. You sce——’ 

“ Whereishe ? Take me tiiere at once—at once, please!’ She stamped 
her foot a little. ‘I must get my hat. I will come with you.” 
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And she was standing dressed in hat and cloak almost befor. By1." 
could grasp that she had left the room. 

But the detective could be firm. He point blank vetoed the exwetir:.. 
The wounded man was getting the best of attenticn in a villa near whe. 
had been found. He was unconscious—perhaps able to talk a little. bata! 
in the rambling imaginings of fever. . 

Edna, trying to achieve her end by patience, learned thie whole «1, 
or at least, as much as Bantling would tell her. 

Allan Player had been found at the foot of a cliff. Bantliny ani t\> 
Jabourer had found him. The fall had not been a serious one, and couii sj 
account for his injuries, especially for a terrible wound on his hea‘. 

But the explanation of this lay by his side—a formidable lite-pre--.s,-, 
It had apparently been swung with such violence as to break the leat! 

hong attached to the handle, probably leaving this in the assailant’. } 1.1, 
The tear of the leather was new without doubt. 

Bantling had sent the labourer for help, suggesting that they mistit' 1c 
a telephone at one of the villas on the main road. 

They had, and more, the head of the house was a host in himself. Ilo 
insisted on the wounded man pais taken to his home, sternly scornin:: :.i] 
talk of hospitals, and he had played the part of good Samaritan. 

“And now, miss,” went on Bantling, “‘ you tell me what I want to Lance, 
and I'll take you there. Not else.” 

What he wanted to know was about the photograph. And here. bone ty, 
Edna could not tell him. She had many friends, and photographs ave soi, 
times given without careful account being kept. No, she could not =a. 

But she made out a list to the best of her knowledge. The dete ti-e 
ticked off cach name, but without apparent satisfaction. 

“You never gave a picture to that unfortunate Mr. MacLeod, dit you, 
miss ?”’ he asked. 

Edna crimsoned. 

“What makes you ask that ?”” she said, with some warmti. 

“Oh. nothing, miss. I’m sorry. Now I think we'd better start 0° if 
you want to sce about how the gentleman is.” 

* * * * * * 

Thirtv-six hours later Inspector Dantling walked into his chi-"s cive 
at Scotland Yard. 

“I want you to look at these two things,” he said. “Thera, Uiot’s or 
life-preserver we found at Brighton next to Mr Player. Just look ai vies: 
that piece of leather is torn oft.” 


Then he dived into the recesses of his coat, and drew cut a pocket Hoos, 
From this he produced a short thong of leather. . 
“And that’s the bit that was torn off it. I’ve just found ist a 


gentleman’s overcoat pocket after ransacking his flat.” 
“ Whose pocket ?”” asked the chief eagcily. 
“Mr. Radford’s.” 
By George!” 


CHAPTER XX. 
The Truth at Last. 


Inspector BaNnturxa had rather over-stated the case when (0 'rs 
the hurts that Allan Player had received. He had certainly received a sever 
blow, and one that, given with a rather more precise aim, might have prot 
fatal. Buta few hours had done wonders, and Edna found him on tie hick 
road to a rapid recovery. 

Bantling had taken the case in hand from the first, and find used * is 
influence to keep the vital parts of the story from reaching the Prev. 2 
it happened, that beyond a brief statement in the papers that “a; : 
had fallen from a cliff near the Rottingdean Road and had been bari vit!’ 
nothing appeared in the papers. 

In spite of the discovery with which he burst in upon his chief at Si" 
Yard, Bantling took no over-hasty step in re-arresting Radford. bis! 
in this he was influenced by the fact that having once acted on ins 
evidence, he would not again press for a warrant till he had clearer Ovi 
He had sufficient faith in his own ability to be satisfied that by-ant' ys": 
would forge a chain of evidence from which Radford could never escar 

But he kept his eye on his man. Day after day Radford moved hi’ 
and thither, never suspecting that le was under a surveillance from wh. 
there was no escape. 

So a week passed. Edna Dunviile’s relatives at Brighton wo. 
abroad, and Allan Player was almost recovered. Henco it wa: Vet! : 
and her aunt returned to London. 

It was here that Edna recoived a visit from Jack Radford. 
seen nothing of him since Player’s trial, and the call was uns ‘ 
had a great deal to tell him, for was there not all the startli 
Brighton in which Player nearly lost his life. a 

“The man who fell over the cliff! exclaimed Radford.“ \'. 
Player? Why, I was in Brighton that very evening.” 

Just then another card was brovght in, and the conversation 


¢ 


rupted. The new visitor was Copeland Dale, the detective to who: -' 


had told so much. He was shown in. 
“T think we have got the truth at last.” he said. 
Then secing Jack Radford and Edna's questioning lock, he 


‘ 
ely 


y 


on: 
“JT think Mr. Radford might also hear what I have to say. Tes00s + 
to him once or twice. 


This story concludes next week, and i 


will be immediately foliowed by another shrert 
serial, entitled: 


“THE HOUSE OF THE STRANGER.” 


ine 


The new story will deal with a most amaz-". 
will, in which a dead man sought to revexc- 
himself. 


Mary, his servant, had a sooty mark on her cheek afterwards. What excuse did she give Mr. AL? cea" 


aah ibe bk ee a 
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Where Wives are Badiy 
Needed in England. 


(Cut out this article and keep tt by you. It may 
help you to decide where to go for your hcliday this 
summer.) 

Wuy go to Canada if you want to get married ? 
And yet thousands of women arc going out to the 
land of the maple leaf when their chances of 
marriage in the land of the rose are just as great, 
if they know where to take their holidays. 

Now that summer fortnight is coming along, 
many a girl who has been grumbling in tho past 
that she never had a chance to get married should 
have that chance and get a husband. 

A wise girl makes her pppertuntibs and it is 
only right that she should do so, for marriage is 
tho natural object of every woman in life. 

MARGATE IS NO GOOD. 

In many counties and towns in England the 
number of eligible men predominates to such an 
extent that they could not marry if they would, for 
there are not enough 5 pin to go round. These are 
the places a girl should go to for her holidays if she 
wants to settle down in a nice little cosy home of 
her own. 

You contemplate going to the seaside this 
summer? Then bar Brighton! The chances 
of marriage for a girl anywhere in Sussex 
are very bad. Hastings, St. Leonards, Eastbourne, 
and Bognor are pleasant spots enough for a scaside 
jaunt, but when you are on a marriage trip they are 
no good whatever. 

A little further east, along the pleasant shores of 
Kent, prospects are brighter; Folkestone, Dover. 
Ramsgate, and Broadstairs aro all very fair towns 
for tho husband-hunter. But still, these towns are 
not good, 
for though 
the lucky 
men pre- 
dominate in 
Kent, as a 
whole, they 

\ are not in 
bili the major- 
tl i ity in the 

it scaside 
A towns. The 
worst town 
on this 
coast is 
happy Mar- 

ate. Very 

ew hus- 
bands are to 
be found 
there. 

Essex is 

Map showing the best places for husband- the ve ry 

less girls to visit. The white counties best county 

promise the best results. of all near 

London. 

Southend is the finest seaside town on the Last coast 

for a prospective bride to visit. Every year 

hundreds of marriages take place that have been 

the result of meetings at this happy seaside spot, 
Go to Southend ! 

All over Essex there are forlorn-looking men, 
homeless men, men who think that women are the 
rarest of all things in Nature. A good-looking girl 
1s snapped up immediately, especially if she is as 
willing and as nice as she looks. 

_ All along the East coast, except for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, the marriage line is a pretty 
good one. In fact, if a line is drawn down the 
middle of England a woman stands a better chance 
of getting a home and settling down if sho is on the 
east side of that line rather than tho west. 

BLACK SPOTS ON MARRIAGE MAP. 

Scarborough, Cromer, Clacton-on-Sea, Felixstowo, 
Filey, and Whitby are among the towns that need 
not be avoided, They are delightful places for 
holiday-makers, and they are all pretty ‘good 


bunting 1” 
Durham ranks first on the 


Curiously eno: 
East coast for those who want to hear the wedding 


bells ringing. In fact, Durham is the third best 
county in England. But Durham is an industrial 
centre and hasn’t the attractiveness that Essex has. 
For those up north, however, it has advantages, for 
there are many quiet spots where lovers’ mectings 
and lovers’ greetings he!p to make a holiday ideal ! 
Visitors to Durham should go to the country towns 
and villages, many of which are simply crying out 
for girls. 

The West coast Mecca for spinsters is South 
Wales. Glamorgan boasts the highest marriage 
rate of England and Wales. There the young men 
are tumbling over one another whenever an eligible 
lass appears on the horizon, and marriage quickly 
follows. 

In Glamorgan the men outnumber the women, so 
there are plenty of overflow meetings of wandering 
bachelors which a girl can join. . 

The neighbouring county of Monmouth is just as 
good from this point of view. It is curious that 
the best and worst chances of marriage are both to 
be found in Wales. Glamorgan offers the very 
best chance of all, and Cardigan the worst chance. 
Avoid Aberystwyth, therefore, this year, unless you 
are already one of the fortunate, or a miserable 
cynical bachelor, then go there by all means ! 

Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset are black spots 
on the marriage map, though they possess some of 
the finest holiday resorts in England. 

Ilfracombe is hopeless, simply hopeless, for the 
husband hunter. It is the one spot to which a man 
who wants to be “ put among the girls ” should go. 
There he will find two thousand more women than 
men, so if he wants to get married he can pick and 
choose to his heart’s content! But for the blushing 
young miss it is to be avoided like the plague 
unless she is merely on holiday bent. 


BLACKPOOL BUCKS THEM UP. 

Taken all round, the prospects of marriage along 
the West and South-west coast of England and 
Wales is bad. Lancashire is fair, but, like Durham, 
it is a manufacturing centre, and marriage rates 
are always an uncertain quantity in great industrial 
towns and counties. Still, Blackpool has a 
reputation for bringing on the bashful male! 

But there are many fair readers who like to go 
inland for their summer jaunt. The best placcs 
for them to visit are in the middle of England— 
Stafford, Derby, and Notts, in particular. If you 
have no wish to be “shelved,” then Matlock, in 
Derbyshire, is a delightful placo to visit, and it can 
boast of somo of the pretticst scenery in England. 
There are enough lovers’ walks round about that 
district to satisfy any spoony couple, and enough 
romance to bring any young man up to the scratch ! 


IN THE LAND OF SANDY. 

The pikes and peaks of Derbyshire are famous, 
and deservedly so. Make them more famous by 
marrying a Derbyshire lass. Northampton offers 
husbands to dainty damsels, and many would do 
worse than passing a pleasant fortnight there. 
Oxfordshire, Bedfordshire, Hertford, and little 
Rutland are bad places to which to go husband- 
hunting. Generally speaking, the rest of the 
inland counties po | towns are merely indifferent on 
the question. You may and you may not! 

In Scotland women have the best chance of 
marriage in Linlithgow. The county has extensive 
coal mines, and the men considerably outnumber 
the women. Shetland is the worst spot to 
visit. 

Generally speaking, there is no reason why any 
unmarried girl shouid become an old maid if she 
will only keep her cyes open and grasp her oppore 
tunities. But opportunitics are more frequent if 
she knows where to go, and after reading this articlo 
she cannot claim to be without tuat knowledge. 


A LOVELY MISTAKE. 

Tne manager of the big shop stood outside the 
door of the private telephone exchange listening 
in amazement to the conversation going on inside. 
At tho ‘phone was Miss Pretty, the typist, and this 
is what sne was saying: 

“TJ love you, dear, and only you. Oh, I love 
you truly! My darling, speak to me. Be mine, 

mine! Yes, my love, speak to me just onco 
more.”* 

“Miss Pretty,” cricd the manager, when the 
typist rang off, “this is outrageous! That tele- 

hone is for business—and business only. Don’t 
let it occur again.” 

* You have made a mistake,” venlied the young 
woman icily. ‘‘I was only ordering some music 
from the musical department ! * 

Then she swept majestically away. 
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TIMOTHY BROWN. — 


A Chapter of Accidents. 


MAN of misfortune was Timcthy Brown, 
From the tip of his toe to tho top of his crowns 
When quite u small boy ke would tumble down 
stairs, 
Or damage his head 
against tables and 
chairs. 


No matter if accidents 
happened each day— 

Young Brown somehow 
managed to get in the way: 

But, thanks be to Zam-buk, he 
endured— 

For cuts, burns, or bruises were speedily cured. 


lived and 


Now risen to manhood, 
ill-luck still prevails, 

And daily disaster his 
comfort assails. 

He'll sport with the 
dumb-bells on rising 
at morn, 

And drop a three-pounder perchance on his corn. 


He starts for the city, and—lJate for his train— 

Slips down on the ~* 
platform. Result: A 
bad strain. 

His friends call him 
Zam-buk, the 

. Yeason you'll guess, 

They notice it quickly 
relieves his distress. 


Wherever he goes he is mct by Mis(s) Chance 
(And doesn't she lead him a terrible dance!) 
Should one bit of orange peel lic in the street, 
It is sure to be found under Timothy’s feet. 


Then, like a mad motor, 
he ckids o’erthe track 

And finishes up on the 
small of his back. 

So once more to Zam- 
bnk for solace Le 
flies, 

As balm for his bruises 
he counts it a prize, 


Spring-cleaning for Brown is a painful event, 
Which, though he objects to, he cannot prevent. 
Descending the stairs, there’s a heartrending wail 
As he slips on the soap and goes down in the pail. 


And ladders and paint-pots, like imminent foes, 

Raise bumps and abra- 
sions wherever he 
goes, 

So, ever in springtime 
for Zam-buk he 
yearns, 

And gets a supply as 
the season returns. 


In the best regulated of households, at times, 

Such accidents happen as told in these rhymes, 

We truat a perusal of ‘Timothy's woes 

Yhe virtues of Zam-buk will promptly disclose, 

AnJ maybe induce you 
to purchuse a tin 

Of this excellent balm 
for a troublesome 
skin 


Tho bite of an in:ect— 
a wasp or a bee; 

A twinge of rheumatics in shoulder or knee ; 

A slip with the hammer, a cut with a knife, 

Are things that will happen in every man’s life, 

So, learn from the 
troubles of ‘Timothy 
Brown, 

And purchase some 
Zam-buk noxt 
time you’re in 
town. 


THE MORAL OF TIMOTHY. 

The exciting experiences of Timothy Brown, 
recorded above, show what a_ureful friend 
Yam-buk is in many emergencies, and that it pays to 
keep a box always handy. You can prove Zam-buk’s 
value yourself by sending this paragraph from P.W., 
25/5/11 and a penny stamp to the Zam-buk company, 
Leeds, for a free sample of this unique healer. 


T will give twenty silver-mounted briar pipes for the best excuses of Mary. Mark postcards “ Maury.” (See page 834) 
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SWATCHED BY ‘PHONE. 


~— Oe nn OO Oe 
The Wily Ways of the Sham Traveller who Tricks 
Shopkeepers. 
Tne “swatcher” who has invaded almost every 
branch of business life, has not been slow to make 
use of the telephone. The telephone possesses : 


many advantages for the “ swatcher,” the chief of | 
which is that it enables him to impersonate some 
One of | 


firm or individual of known respectability. 
the favourite tricks of the telephone “‘ swatcher ” is 
as follows : 

He will choose a fair sized provincial town, or a 
suburban district of a big city, where it is rcasonable 
to suppose that the leading shops aro fairly well 
known to each other by name. 

Picking out the biggest and most as gar 
looking shop he will ring up the manager an state 
over the ’phone that he is the manager of a smaller 
shop in the district in the same line of business. — 

The shop which he pretends to represent. will 
generally be about a mile from the big shop. He 
will state that he has just received a “ rush order sa 
of some kind, and that he has run short of a par- 
ticular article. As there is no time to obtain the 

from the manufacturers he is willing to give a 
wholesale order to the shop at retail prices, as he 
must on no account lose his “ rush ” order. 

The big shop replies that they would have been 
glad to oblige but are unfortunately out of the 
required article. The answer is always the same 
because the “swatcher” has previously made sure 
of this by means of an accomplice. ; 

The big retailer is inclined to kick himself for not 
being able to execute such a splendid order, when in 
walks a commercial traveller. The retaiier is not 
at first anxious to talk, but he soon Iearns that the 
man is travelling in the same “line” as that for 
which he has just reccived a big order. Samples are 

roduced. Excitedly he asks the traveller whether 
he has with him a sufficient quantity. 

The traveller scratches his head. He is not sure, 
but—yes—he thinks he might have a sufficient 
quantity at the railway station. 

Ile bargains for immediate cash, to which the 
retailer enthusiastically agrees. The goods are 
fetched from the station, and before they are 
unpacked the ‘‘swatcher” has departed with his 
cash, leaving the retailer with a “ heavy load” of 
more or less unsaleable goods, not even up to sample. 
When the luckless man to the further expense 
of “ delivering ” the s to his supposed customer 
he realises the extent to which he has been duped. 

Another impudent fraud perpetrated on the 
smaller retailer is that of the plate glass ‘‘ swatcher.” 

The usual glib-tongucd tout calls on the shop- 
keeper and puts up the usual selling talk about the 
advantage of insuring the plate glass. 

He generally obtains permission to measure the 
glass and give an “estimate.” And as his estimate 
is invariably much lower than the market price, the 
retailer frequently decides to “ take out a policy.” 

The “ swatcher ” then switches on a patter about 
the cost of writing the policy, Revenue, stamps, 
and so on. And as his company cannot afford 
to run the risk of paying the stamp and then 
have the client back out, you will not, of course, 
object to paying a small deposit as a guarantee of 
good faith. 

You look at the “swatcher’s” neatly engraved 
card, and the printed leaflet and proposal form, and 
Pay. You reccive a printed receipt. 

e departs, assuring you that the policy will be 
ready in about ten days. 

At the end of a fortnight or more you begin to 
think you have been “had,” and that you will 
never see or hear of the agent again. 

But before long an older, better-dressed man puts 
in an appearance, shows the card of the same insur- 
ance company, and asks whether you have been 
visited by their agent. 

After hearing your story he explains that the man 
who called on you has swindled the company to the 
extent of over fifty pounds and has now disappeared. 

_ As he was in the employ of the company at the 

time, the company must, of course, bear the loss. 
You have paid your shilling (or whatever the 
deposit may have been) and so, if you care to make 
a further deposit of a like amount, he will give you 
a receipt for two shillings, thereby bearing the loss 
of the first shilling. 

This seems fair enough and you agree. But you 
never get your policy. The insurance company does 
not exist. The second man is simply a confederate 
of the first 


Cricketers very often lave appropriate nicknames. For example— 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


ONLY ONE WEEK MORE 


Second last week of ofter 
of Coronation Seats. 


ENTER NOW AND BE A WINNER. 


Next week we conclude this series of contests in which 
tho prizes are sats to view the Royal Procession through 
London on Friday, June 28rd. a 

Everyone who wishes to be our guest at this h’storic 
pageant, a pageant that will be talked about for years t> 
come, should not fa 1 to enter this week’s coutest. Don't 
put off till noxt week. Delays are dangerous. You might 
not win then, but you may succeed this week. Enter now 
and you may tea winner. 

This week we are offering four seats— 
two pairs—for the Coronation Procession 
on y, June 23rd. 

‘We are Lejenteom the tickets in pairs, 
so that you may bring a friend whose 
company will help to make your trip to 
London the more enjoyable. 

Tn addition to the right to use these seats we offer 
to pay the railway fares of the successful competitors 
from any part of the United Kingdom, and refreshments 
for our guests will also be providea at tue seats. 

WHAT TO D2 TO WIN A SEAT. 

To win a pair of our Coronation seats all you have to 
do is to make a sentence from any column of this issue of 
P.W. you please in the manner t hown inthe example below. 


EXAMPLE SENTENCE. 
(Not to be used.) 


fmerly the residence of Lady Frances 
It ia a tradition with this house—a trad 

sting back I have heard for any centuries—tha 
» wayfarer may be sent ¢mpty away. Old beggar 
g that once upon a timéyhey used to be ushere 
AY and regaled with a sub 
eal. But the number of caller 
, practice had to be dis 
tinued, and the dold now takes the shape of 
af of bread, a hunk of dheese, cnd a mug of home 


ewed ale. 
Gtockton Hall is, as I 


gazines, bu 
kjown } ce where ¢ 


- fifty euc 

&h which nacqua 
At eome of these houses 
to the giving or withholding of relief. 


| ee ead 

First of all, mark out a letter on any line in any 
column or page of this issue you choose. Continuo your 
pen to the next line and draw it through a letter there, 
pass on to the line kelow and mark out a third letter, and 
so on until you bave crossed out sufficient letters which 
when written out in the order in which you have marked 
them, will spell out a sentence. 

In the example above, which must not be used, the 
letters through which the pen has been passe] make up 
the sentence, ‘‘Come to the Coronation.’’ 

DON'T MISS THIS. OPPORTUNITY. 

In marking out tke letters the pen must be drawn 
downwards, and confined to a single column, 

The letters need not be taken from lines immediately 
below each other; and sentences may not be more than 
twelve words in length. 

The prizes will be awarded for the sentences which, in 
the opinion of the Editor, are considered the best. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. When you have made your sentence write it on the entry f sign 
it yourself ina get the friend whom you nominate to sign mate ortega 


communication to be inclo ed. 
2. Envel must be marked “ Corcnation No. 6" on the left-) 
eoener. attempts must be posted to arrive not later then’ renetda, 
y 


8. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts considered the best. 
ali ars Sovates suet fs rst nay Sano aloe 
the addresses they give to view the Coronation Procession. 
se er ee Set een 
ts aoe eee Seetaton ia final, and competitors may enter on this 


BO PB BI PFI PPP PPP PPP PPP LLLP LLP L, 
ENTRY FORM. CORONATION CONTEST. No. 6. 
To be cut out and attached to the portion of the e 

onwhich your sentence ts marked. 


PYYTIT ITI PTET Eee eT eee Se eereeee a eeceerccceoceeces 


oer erect eroee res soe reeere eset se seeeseses rons es eee sor eseees 


Result of Contest No. 3 willbe found on Page Ili. 
; of cover. 
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THE LOST SHILLING. ° 


Telling of a Child’s Grit and Honesty. 

His big eyes gazed longingly after the tite of 
children winding their way through the Londsy 
traffic to the great station. : ; 

They were singing. They were off to the countiy 
—to the trees, and the flowers, and the birds, a:4 
the cooling running brooks. ; 

He pictured them scampering across tlie meaduy.3 
—free to roam at will. : 

No park keepers shouting ‘‘ Keep off the grass!” 
no policemen, no warning notices. A great «rein 
paradise. They would come hack with wisps ci 
swect-smelling hay, and red cheeks. and be bur iis 
of daisies, and things to brighten their homes, 

His little figure dropped wearily on a dearstey, 
and the sigh lost itself in London’s roar. He \ as 
nine, and miserable. 

He tried not to think, but the more he tricd t!.e 
more vivid came the scence—the fine free open 
countryside, with the white farms dotted alow, 
and shady hedgerows, and green ficlds, and a liiti- 
wood where the topmost branches seemed to wav: 
a eful welcome when the breeze came. He 
had been once, three long years ago, and the day s 
delights had since made up his dreamland. 

He was roused suddenly from his reverie by the 
sound of a coin jingling on the pavement # his feor, 
With all the native quickness of a slum cil he 
glanced quickly round and saw that the lads who 
had dropped it had not noticed. It was a +1 ilins. 
He picked it up and fingered it nervously in his 
dirty fingers. 

A shilling! Threepence more than was reetut 
to pay for him a day in the land of his visions! Hi: 
eyes gleamed with the joy of the new posr--ieu 
and the possibilities it raised. 

“ Return it!” something seemed to hov.]. 

“ Keep it!” temptation whispered. 

“ Return it!” . 

The lad gripped the shilling and Incke into a 
run after the disappearing figure of the lady. When 
he was within a few yards of her he stopped and 
hung back, and stared wildly at the coin ix his palm. 

And the voice came again: “ Return it!” 

He looked up just in time to sce the Jady’s hat 
vanishing round a busy corner, and he deve 
through the crowd after her. The sound ct 
children’s voices broke through the din and ratt!» 
of the strect as he flew in the direction of the railyay 
after the owner of the shilling. The singing noche! 
him. Half-unconsciously he turned into tic station 
yard and made as if to join his more fortunate 
ee 

en the coin began to get hot and to burn his 
hand. Just for a second he glanced in the dire tion 
of the little trippers, swerved between right and 
wrong, then turned away with his lips set titer 
than they had ever been before, and ran on. ; 

“Please, mum, you dropped this,” he sai, 
catching the lady up. 

“Qh, thank you,” 
“Thank you.” 

She handed the lad a penny, and he turned end 
ran past the singing children in the station with his 
fingers in his ears. 

“Funny,” said the lady. “ He ourht io Le 
accustomed to street noises surely.” 

“Yes,” said her companion. 


she said, taking the «oi 


“But not to 


happiness. These are the Fresh Air Fund children 
going off for the day, and the child would vat! -t 
not listen to them, I suppose, seeing tit hie. tory 
can’t go.” 


‘the lady stopped. A new look was in her oye 
She gazed’ around, but the restoier of her sfiliess 
was gone. 

“ Ninepence of that shilling would have 
him a day of happiness,” added her compte: 

“Do you think we can find him ?”" 

“We can’t. But the Fresh Air Tund «3 


Look at them.” 


And in a sunless back room off the Milr | od 
Road the A child is waiting to be founds. 18 
for the ninepence that will work wonder. 

Ninepence ! Who'll send it ? : 

Free 


“There sre no expenses of management for the 
Air Pund. 
Messrs. C. Arthur ) 
Limi the Standard ‘Newspapers, Limit 


All expenses are borne b 


earson, Limited, the Daily /;-i" |"; 


; z lete party © + : 
eis ase neon wna Subscriptions ee 


Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and wit 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms m3j 
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WORLD-FAM CE Miraaremans. 


One of the Most Fascinating Women the World 
has ever Known. She Brought Disgrace on Every 
Man who Worshipped Her. 

Earty last year the Assize Court at Venice 
was the centre of interest for the entire newspaper- 
reading world, for the trial was proceeding there 
of the ravishingly beautiful Countess Tarnowski, 
“ the woman whom it was death to love.” 

Others were on trial there with her, her lovers 
and accomplices, but it was the wonderful, strange 
personality of the siren Countess herself that held 
everybody in thrall. Her mere physical beauty 
was such that the judge ordered her at one point 
to lower her veil, as he noticed that her marvellously 
seductive glances were being used to try to favour- 
ably influence certain of the jurymen, and he 
tvidently feared that she might succeed in her 
Cesign. 

The crime for which she and the others were 
Leing tried was murder, the murder of her betrothed 
hustand, who had, at her instigation, insured his 
lic in her favour for £20,000. And as tie evidence 
proceeded, a story of love and passicn was unfolded 
oi so romantic and extraordinary a character as 
surely never before was heard in a court of justice. 

The Countess Tarnowski was thirty at the time 
of her trial, and the opening scenes of the drama 
began come fourteen years previousiy, when she 
was sixteen. Beautiful as a dresm even then, 
she was scarcely out of the schoolroom ere she 
attracted the attention of Count Tarnowski, a 
Russian official. 

ONE OF HER FIRST LOVES. 

We married her, but her married life was a far 
from happy one. Her husband turned out to 
be a dissolute brute, who ill-treated her, and a'so 
introduced her into some very doubtful society. 

This was the beginning of her downfall. Seeing 
lcr unhappy, other men made love to her. She 
resisted their overtures, she alleged, until one 
of them, a certain M. Borgewski, in order to prove 
his devotion to her, allowed her to fire a loaded 
rifle at his right hand at close range, shattering it 
horribly. ‘Then,’ said the Countess, giving 
evidence in the witness-box, “I knew that he 
really loved me, and I gave myself to him.” 

News of the affair, however, came to the ears 
of her husband, who shot Borgewski, wounding 
him mortally. This was not done in a duel, but 
openly in a public place. Borgewski was actually 
in the company of the Countess at the time, and 
the bullet, after piercing his body, passed through 
the brim of the hat she was wearing. 

Borgewski died in the arms of his mistress, 
protesting his love to the last. Count Tarnowski 
divorced his wife, and thence onwards her descent 
was rapid. Lover after lover basked for more 
or less brief periods in the sunshine of her affections, 
giving up all for her, and ruin and death was their 
reward, 

‘*I KISS YOU AND DIE." 

One of her victims was her own brother-in-law, 
® mere boy of sixteen, who for love of her, and 
Lecause she betrayed him, blew out his brains. 
Another was a gallant young officer, Lieutenant 
Vladimir Stahl, who ‘fought with distinction 
throughout the Russo-Japanese war. Returning 
when peace was proclaimed, he met the enchantress. 
She persuaded him to leave his young and pretty 
wife, who adored him, amd follow her. 

_ Death also claimed him. He shot himself on 
finding out that his mistress was a wanton. Yet 
even in death he forgave her. The letter he 
wrote to her a few minutes before he committed 
suicide concluded. as follows: “ All is finished, 
I kiss you and die.” 

Ghosts ought to have haunted her by this time, 
but apparently they did not. She pursued un- 
checked her reckless career, flitting from one gay 
capital to another, Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, 

erlin. Lover succeeded lover, for her extrava- 
ance knew no bounds, and not even the wealthiest 
could stand her for long. Prince Trubetzkoi 
lavished £80,000 upon her, and was dismissed 


with a wave ot the hand when financial ruin stared 
him in the face. The same thing happened as 
regards Paul Tolstoi, a relation of the novelist. 

Two of her wealthy admirers were named 
Zolatareff and Zodo. Alluding to the initial letter 
of their names, she said when dismissing them: 

“‘T have come to the end of the alphabet, I must 
begin over again.” And sure enough the next to 
become enmeshed in her net was a certain Count 
Azeff. 

The beginning of the end came when she prevailed 
upon M. Prilukoff to run away with her. He 
was a lawycr pratine in Moscow, middle-aged, 
with a wife and family, and not too rich. But he 
held mency on trust for clients. Tarnowski knew 
of this. She used her wiles upon him. And 
he fled with her to Berlin, his pockets bulging with 
siolen gold. 

One lover at a time, however, was not now 
enough. She must have others. She extended 
her favours to Nicola Naumoff. a youth of twenty, 
and to Colonel Count Paul Kamarowski, a wealthy 
Russian. The latter she appears to have regarded 
in — with feelings akin to loathing. but she 
tolerated his caresses because of his money. 

“When Kamarowski fondles me.’ she once 
remarked to Prilukoff, ‘(I fcel as if toads were 
crawling over my body.” 

The man and the woman looked into one another's 
eyes. 

“If that is so,” said Prilukof gravely after a 
pause, * he must be suppressed.” 

The Countess clapped her hands glecfully. “Yes, 

es,” she cried, “ of course, and I will prevail upon 
Naumoff to do the deed.” 

MAD WITH RAGE AND JEALOUSY. 

So lightly and unconcernedly was the murder 
planned. 

There was only one drawback to the arrangement. 
If the Countess caused Kamarowski to be assassi- 
nated, she would lose the money he was allowing 
her. So she told him that if hc would consent to 
insure his life for £20,000 she would marry him. 

The poor, lovesick fool readily consented, 
therchy signing his own deatli-warrant. Just 
at first though, there was a hitch. Naumoff 
was altogether under his mistress's influence in 
ordinary matters, yet he shrank from committing 
murder at her bidding. 

A plot within a plot was. therefore, concocted, 
with a view to induce Naumoff to kill Kamarowski. 
A forged telegram, dictated by the Countess, was 
sent as if from Kamarowski to herself. It con- 
tained gross insults Icvelled jointly against the 
Countess and Naumoff, and the latter, completely 
hoodwinked, and mad with jealous rage, journeyed 
post-haste to Venice, where Kamarowski was then 
residing, and shot him dead. 

Before the murderer set out on bis dreadful 
errand, the Countess handed him a packet of 
chloroformed cigarettes, wherewith to lull Kama- 
rowski into inscnsibility. 

STUCK HATPINS INTO THEM. 

She also gave him a poisoned dagger, and a 
revolver. This latter weapon she charged with 
expanding bullets, and she gave Naumoff a 
practical illustration how, after drugging Kama- 
rowski, he was to hold the barrel upwards inside 
his mouth so that face and forchead might in the 
explosion be shattered beyond identification, as had 
happened in the case of her former lover, Stahl. 

The trial lasted over two months, but much of 
the evidence was unprintable, and had to be sup- 
pressed. Amongst the published facts, that 
which most impressed people was the extraordinary 
hold the siren Countess obtained upon her victims. 

Not only were they constrained to commit 
the most horrible crimes at her bidding, but they 
did not even shrink from actual physical torture, 
inflicted upon their own bodies, provided it was 
her hand that caused the agony. 

Thus, both Naumoff and Prilukoff told in the 
witness-box how she used to cut them with knives, 
burn the backs of their hands with lighted cigarettes, 
and tattoo various parts of their bodies with her 
long hat-pins. afterwards spraying the wounds 
with eau-de-Cologne. Tie sight of the blood, 
combined with the infliction of pain, seemed to 
afford her delight. 

“TI love you more the more I see you suffer,” 
she would exclaim rapturously as she threw herself 
panting into the arms of the victim of the ordeal. 

In the end Prilukoff was sentenced to ten 
solitary confinement, the Countess got eight years, 
while Naumoff, the actual assassin, escaped with 
only three. 

(Next week: “ The Clue of the Leg in the Well.” 


OR DISORDERED 


STOMACHS 


When your stomach does its work properly, 
food nourishes you, and the vigour of health 
tingles in your veins. But when your stomach 
fails, indigestion seizes you, your system is 
starved, and your blood is filled with impurities. 


QUICKLY REGAIN 


THEIR TONE AND 


STRENGTH 


Restore your stomach to working order by 
taking the standard stomach and liver tonic, 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and you will be free 
from euch troubles as pains after eating, 
headaches, biliousness, constipation and 
dcbility. Prove its value for yourself—to-day. 


BY THE AID OF 
THE STOMACH AND LIVER TONIC 


Mr. Leonard Green, Polygon Cigar Stores: 
38 Stockport Road, Ardwick, Manchester, 
enys :—“I began to suffer from indigestion. 
Food caused me fearful pain. But three 
or four bottles of Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
proved sufficient for my lasting cure.” ‘Try it 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’ 


SYRUP 


The 2,6 Lotte contains three times as much as the 1/14 
size. Sold also in tablet form, price 2/9. 


CYCLES 
£3 °I9°'G 


12 MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


of 6/8, or 19/6 cash down, and 12 
further payments of 5/-. 


Splendidly buiit and well finished. Dunlop 
Co.’s Cembridge Tyres, Perry’s Chain and 
Free Waeel, Lined Red and Green. 


| ; We also sell 

RALEIGHS, SWIFTS, HUMBERS, 

SINGERS, JAMES, IMPERIAL, 
GIRPLEX, HUDSONS, Eic. 


AN UNCHALLENGED AND 
REMARKABLE STATEMENT : 


We are the only firm who supply Bicycles 
by easy payments at the Cash Prices. 


[ MOTOR CYCLES by 
EASY PAYMENTS. 
Only 2 %o added to the CASH PRICE. 


Large illustrated Catalcgues Post Free. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY STATION. 


WHITELEYS, 


QUEEN’S ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Picase vo ntion “Pearsan'’s Wee by.” 


-V. F. 8. Crawford is called Very Fast Scoring Crawford from his initials. ta 
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A THIRD-CLASS FACE. 

A vomrovs railway director recently 
entered a first-class carriage of the 
railway he controlled. Soon after he took his 
sext he was accosted by a tickct-collector. 

“ Ticket, please,” said that worthy. 

“TI haven't one,” replied the director. 

“Then you must come out of that.” 

“Oh, no. My face is my ticket, my good 
man.” 

“Is it?” snapped the collector. “Thon all I 
can say is that you are travelling first-class with a 
third-class ticket.” 

Then the director wished he hadn’t been so funny. 


“Mama, sumfing dredful has happencd,” said 
little Edith. 

“ What is it, sweetheart ?” asked her mother. 

“My new dolly ran away from me and broke a 
plate in the pantry.” 


* Drp your late employer give you a testimonial ?” 
“Yos, but it doesn’t seem to do me any good.” 
“ What did he say ?” 
* “ He said I was one of the best men his firm had 
ever turned out.” 


Mr. Pecked (to himself): “ I'll keep on smashing 
plates until my wife stops ordering me to wash 
up!’ 

Bang! Crash! Bang! 

Mra. Pecked (to ‘ieroeltis “IT hope he will go on 
smashing the plates. I need a new dinner-service 
so much!” 


AND THE SALESMAN SAID—— 

He walked slowly up to the counter of the great 
universal emporium, and stammered something 
about lace to the man behind the counter. 

“Lace, sir?” said the salesman. “ Certainly, 
sir. We have the largest stock in London. Will 
Valenciennes lace do you? Jones! Valenciennes 
forward !” 

“But I only ——” began the shopper. 

“Or perhaps some point lace. Our lace trade 
revolves very largely on this variety. Smith! 
Lace forward !” 

* Well—er—’ 

“We have every variety, sir, don’t you worry. 
We shall be able to suit yon" / - 

“I know, but——” 

“Here is the Valenciennes. Not what you 
require ? Then what lace would you like, sir ?” 

“I want a boot-lace, please !* 


“Tuat new farm-hand must have. been a clerk 
before he came here.” 

‘“‘ What makes you think so ?” 

“© Whenever he stops work he always tries to put 
his pitchfork behind his ear.” 


“T srr that Spoute: made his first appearance as 
an actor the other night. Did you attend the 
performance ?”* 

“No, but I attended his funeral yester- 
day.” 


Bill: “1 have ono t-thing to ask you 
be-before we p-part in anger for ever, 
Mabel.” 

Mabel: “ What is that, B-b-bill ?” 

“Will you m-meet m-me n-next Tues- 
day at the usual timo ?” 

“Yes, Bill.” 


THE “SWATCHER” SMILED. 

Turscs were going badly with the street 
jewellery swatcher. The crowd (who, of 
course, had been reading P. IW.) wouldn’t 
bite, and it looked very much as though 
the evening would be a failure from his 
point of view. - 

Suddenly an idea for reviving the 
enthusiasm of his audience struck the 
swatcher. Drawing a sovereign from his 
pockct he said : 

“I will give this sovereign to the first 
person who guesses the date of it.” e 

At once guesses came from every part 
of the crowd, until practically every 
date within the last hundred years had 
been mentioned. . 

“Well,” said the swatcher, “I don’t 
know who guessed right. Who was it 
guessed 1895 2?” 

“T did!” roared every man, woman, 
and child in the crowd. 

‘i ion yor are ah ere said the 
twatcher, pocketi soverei; “The ~ 
date is 1902." va - | 


Can you supply a similar nickname using the initials of W. G. Grace? a 


THE JOKE THAT FAILED. 

“ Wat's the matter, Raggers ?”” said Smith, to 
the man who was busy kicking himself. 

“ Matter 2’? echoed Raggers. “Oh, only a little 
joke I played. Just a funny little joke.”* 

“* What was it?” 

“ Well, you know Sliby ? I lent him ten shillings 
about a year ago, and I simply couldn’t get him to 
pay it back. Then last week I heard he had started 
a debt collecting agency, so I thought it would be a 
good joke to write asking him to collect the halfa 
sovereign he owes me,” . 

“ Well 2?” 

“ Now I’ve just had a letter from him to say that 
he’s collected the ten shillings and his fee is a 
guinea!” 


Prosecuting Counsel : ‘“‘ Now, sir, would you care 
to swear——” 
Irritated Witness : “ Yes, I would!” 


“Tyat old man who cried so when I played the 
violin said it reminded him of his youth, Was he 
o violinist ?”* ; 

“Oh, no! He was a piano-tuner.” 

Sunday-School Teacher : ‘‘ Do you think, Freddy, 
you could induce some of your little friends in your 
road to coine to schcol ?” 

Freddy : “1 could induce one, miss, but all the 
rest of the fellows can lick me.” 


Poet: “I wrote this poem in five minutes this 
morning.” 

Editor : “ If you really wrote a poem that length 
in five minutes, you can easily make a living. by 
your pen.” 

Poet : “ Really.” 

Editor: “Yes. You can get two shillings a 
thousand for addressing envelopes.” 


NO RIGHT TO COMPLAIN. 

“You have sent for me, I believe ?” said the 
manager at the swell hotel to the disgusted diner. 

“Yes, Ihave a complaint to make.” 

“Indeed. Perhaps the waiter has been 
inattentive ?” . 

“‘Oh, no. The service is good, but——"* 

“Ts the table linen clean ?” 

“ Quite, but I say—”" 

“ Was your bill made out wrongly ?” 

“Not at all. I want to—” 

“Ts the lighting all right 2?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Then what is the matter ?”” 

“ The food is absolutely uneatable !” 

“ What!’ said the manager, walking away. 
“Isthatall? [thought something was really wrong. 
You people are too particuler for anything!” 


THEN HE RAN, 


geal Tate Wet is the quickest way I can !get to the railway 
Urchin : “I should think yer best plan would be to lie down and roll over 
"bout twice.” F 


=| Quipé on4,Jestlets | aah" 


Two men stopped at ai atyot 
corner to have a chat. 

“T tell you,” said one, “ she is the worst tempered 
woman on earth. She can talk for three hours i" 
stretch. She—" “ 

‘Sir!’ roared a man, who happencd to pa-s 
that moment. ‘“ How dare wan tale like u oe 
about my wife ?” , 

“Your wife? I don’t know your wife!” 

“T heard you say, ‘She is the worst -tempered 
women on earth. She can talk for three hours at 
astretch’!” 

“Soldid. I was talking about my own wi'.” 

“TI beg your pardon. Will you shake herds 9 
I didn’t know there was another woman iho 
Matilda in this country.” 


Shopper: “Do you keep unground coffee beang 


Clerk: ‘“‘No, ma'am, upstairs. This is the 
ground floor!” 


Mr. Bangs: “I wonder where the step-ladder is ?”* 
Mrs. Bangs : “ Bertie had it last.” 
Mr. Bangs : “ Then it'll be in the pantry.” 


Sweetly: “I wonder if your sister r-alivs, 
Johnny, that during the last three months [ hive 
spent several pounds in sweets on her.” 

Johnny : “‘ Pm sure she does, Mr. Sweetly. that's 
why she’s not letting on she’s engaged to Mr. Bie yer,” 


SHE WAS SORRY HE REFORMED. 

Sue was engaged was @ very nice young 
man, but all the same she could not help w~hin: 
to reform him in some way. According}y, as livy 
sat side by side one night she said : 

“ William, we should all make some sacrifice 
in our lives. My brother Harry has given up 
smoking. What are you going to do?” 

“TI think, love,” replied the young man, “1 
shall deny myself the pleasure of kissins you, 
That will be a great sacrifice !” 

And was the maiden pleased? Of cour sho 
was not. Three days elapsed, and again they 
sat side by side. 

“T have something to tell you, William,” sho 
murmured. 

“ What is it, duckey ?’ said William. 

“Only this, dearest,” she whispered. “My 
brother Harry has started to smoke again.’ 


Editor: “I have had some truly terrible ncws 
from the East?” 

Sub; “ What is it?” 
Eade: “Our war correspondent waits moro 


pay! 


“1 CaLLED at two houses last night, and lo: an 
umbrella at the last.” 


“It's a wonder you didn’t lose it at the fist 
house.” 
“That's where I got it.” 
Masher: “I suppose the star (iin i3 


awfully pleased about getting a! t.0-~9 
bouquets ?”* ; 
Stage-door Keeper: “No, sues \\'¥ 


Masher: “Very cross, Why =" 
five fine bouquets.” ; 

Stage-door Keeper: * Ycs, 1 kuov., 6-4 
she paid for six !”* 


HIS SYSTEM. _ 

“Percy,” said his father sero’ Js 
“ Percy, you have been fighting « 

“Yes, father,”? said Percy. ; 

“ And you have lost tho fight. | 
That is worse than anything \\'' 
was a boy, Percy, I alwayswon, |” 
system by which I always coni..\\- ia 
get in the first blow.” 

“IT did that, father.” , 

“Well, you did it badly. Ty 
system I always hit the boy fairly 0" 
point of tho jaw. My systep: b+’ 
tailed.” 

“Yes, father, but suppose Ww!" 
hit the boy on the point of his Ja¥ ' 
into a pile of bricks and got up \ 
brick in each hand, how would you '-'° 
continued your system when you 
boy ? ss “ bal 

‘Percy,” said his father, you © 
to havo s quarrelsome disposition. 
your defeat be a lesson to you 
run away and play.” 


ta 
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Mr. P. Doubleyou Chats with a Girl from the Halls 
About Her Trials and Troubles. 

I nap been chatting to a friend behind the 
scenes and had just reached the stage door, 
ghen a girl walked quickly past, and was about 
to disappear into the street, when a man—a rather 
shabby individual with a scarf tied carolessly 
round his nock—stepped forward from the shadow 
of the doorway and intercepted hor. : 

“You're going five minutes early, miss,” he said 
in a hard, sncering voice. “ You ll hear about it 
to-morrow, unless——” He paused, and I could 
bear tho faint jingle of coins in his pocket. 

The girl turned sharply and facod him. The 
light from the flickering lamp above tho door fell 
upon her face, revealing an expression of half 
defiance, half fear; but the defiant note con- 
quered. 

“Report me—I don’t care. I'd rather pay a fine 
than a bribe”; and, turning upon hor heel, she 
juried past the doorkeeper's office, into the 
strect. 

‘As sie passed beneath the lamp, I recognised her 
as the trim young lady who, two hours ago, had 
given me a programme in exchange for @ ponny. 
She was smiling then, but now the smilo had faded, 
and her face looked pale and slightly haggard. A 
smiling face, I grimly reflected, docs not always 
mean a pleasant occupation. 


THE SPY! 

I found this was terribly true in her caso, for when 
Ihad explained my object, as we walked along the 
mean, ill-lit street, she told me how hard—one 
might say tragic—a life sho and many of her sisters 
led. 

“Yes, he’s the spy,” shé said in reply to my 
question. “He's paid by the management to 
keop a sccrot watch on the programme girls and 
attondants, and report any trivial offence we 
commit. 

“Tho hours are intolcrably long—from 5.45 to 
11.45—yet if we're late or leave a few minutes before 
our timo, a report is sent in by the spy, and we're 
fine] 6d. Three times a wock we have to stay 
twenty minutos for fire drill, ond ono girl who 
failed to attend was reported ,and finally dismissed ! 

“The spy is always hovering near, yot we can 

nover tell exactly where. 
iv. Sometimes he will mingle with the people, but 
his favourite dodgo is to conceal himself in dark, 
out-of-the-way corners or behind curtains where no 
onc can see him. He is always watching, and if a 
girl makes a mistake, a report is sent to the 
manager, and she is fined according to the sevority 
of her offence, 

~Throe reports in a month mean dismissal, 
nnd although the work is hard and the pay very 
stucll, we cannot afford to lose our situations. Tho 
spy knows this, and many a girl will pay his price 
tather than suffer dismissal. 

NO USE COMPLAINING. 

“ But it is not the spy wo fear most ; it is the mon 
wlio visit the music-hall. Sometimes when I am 
passing with my chocolato-tray between tho rows 
of stalls, my face flushes with unutterable shame 
at some of the things that are said to me. Many 
times I have been tempted to retaliate, but I always 
remember in time that somewhere in that hugo 
building the spy is watching me, and, unfair as it 
fs, I should bo discharged on the spot if I created a 
disturbance, however slight. 

‘It is no use complaining; we must submit 

assively and with a smiling face to obscene 
amiliarities and coarse jests, for, after all, we are 
meroly a decoy. A good-looking face is an attrac- 
tion, and in consequence it helps to swell the box- 
Office a ie But when our looks begin to fade, 
we are told to look for other employment, and 
snother girl, young, pretty, yet inexperienced, will 
take our place. 

“ Yet in spite of all the hardships and indignities 
ve suffer, we only receive about 8s. a woek. This 
includes a regular salary of 2s. 6d. and commission 
of Id. in the shilling. But very often after 
deducting fines and paying expenses (uniform, and 
hs hg find ourselves about five shillings in 

cS) 


clerk, “the book-keeper says he cannot get into 
the safe.” 


is invariably paying by instalments. 
stand ?” 


ments—excellent. 
your tecth out on my system, too,” continued the 
dentist, taking up his forceps. 


TOO CRUTIOUS, 
said the busy merchant to his head 


> 


“ TAMES.’ 


*“T know, sir. 


T’ve lost the key.” 
“T see. 


But I thought I gave you instructions 


to have two keys made in casc one got mislaid.” 


“ Quite right, sir. There were two keys.” 

“ Well, what's happened ?”’ 

“*T lost one of the keys, sir.”” 

“Yes, I know. But what about the other ? 


You haven’t lost that, have you ?” 


“No, sir; it is quite safe.” 
“Where is it?” 


“In the safe, sir. I put it there mysclf so that 


it couldn't possibly get mislaid.”’ 


— 


“You are the only woman I have ever loved,” 


declared the young man. 


“Do you really expect me to believe that?” 


said the girl. 


: Ido. I swear you are the only one.” 
Then I believe it. A man who could expect a 


woman to believe a yarn like that can’t have had 
much experience.” 


TO GIVE HIM HIS MONEY'S WORTH. 
Tar “ by-instalment ” advocate bustled into the 


Geni ist’s surgery, and took his seat in the operating 
chair. 


“TI want a tooth pulled out,” he said. 

“Certainly,” said the dentist. 

“But,” continued the instalment fiend, “I 
shall not pay you for it ina lump sum. My method 
You under- 


“Exactly,” replied the dentist. 


, “ By instal- 
ery! 


Of course, I shall pull 


“What do you mean?” 

“Well, how do you propose to pay me?” 

“A shilling a week.” 

“Exactly. My charge is five shillings a tooth. 
I will now pull on your tooth exactly one shillings- 
worth. Come in again next week, and I will pull 
: ot for the second payment. The third week 

Wi. eS 


OFFERED FOR THE 
PARROT’S COMMENTS. 


EVERYONE MAY ENTER, 


Below we give a verso of four lines, and we invite you 
to complete this verse by adding a fifth line, which is to be 
a comment or exclamation by the ‘ Parrot”’ alluded to in 
the fourth line of the verse. 

This last line need not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more than 
six words, nor fewer than three. 

The line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

When Adolphus was down at the sca 
He went gaily one day fcr 
But a tram 
And the 


a swim ; 
ran away with his clothes, 
arrot eaid gen‘ly to him: 


Ao example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘* What will your fatlor say ¢” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a postcard. and address ft to the 
Bditor, Pearson's Weekly. Henrietta Street, Loncer, WC. 

2 Mark your postcard "Swim " on the top left-vund corner, Attempts 
must arr.v? not later than Thursday, May 25th. 

3. To the ven ‘ex of the attempt considered the best a prize of £5 will ba 
awarded. Inthe event of a tis this eum will be divides. in addsvion, ten 
consolation gifts of 10s. each will be awaried to the comp tiicrs whose 
efforts come next tn merit. 

4. The published decision {s final, and competitors may enter on this 
under-tanding only. 


RESULT OF BURGLAR PARROT CONTEST. 
The prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest was 
awarded to Axous Jouxston, 50 Cornwall Street, Glasgow, for 
following: 
ane When the Browns took a house in Park Lane, 
A burglar broke in oue dark night; 
Aa he suddenly slipped on the stair, 
The Parrot yelled out with delight: 
“ Our Fainily Ghost is ‘hobbled’ now?” 
Ten Consolation gifts of Ws. each hare been awarded to the 
following : ; 
Mrs. Addison, 36 Morley Road, Leicester; T. Bishop, 74 
Foord Road, Folkestone; R. L. Brain, Guildford House, Mort- 
lake; T. Farrar, Bitterae, Southampton; T. Grieg, 78 Alcester 


Strect, Devonport ; F. Maitland, 4 Brookland Terrace, Belfast ; 
W. Pop>, 88 York Street, Basford, Stoke; E. Sly, Kingston 
earl Street, 


G Taunton, Somerset; Mrs. Thomas, 17 
Baltbora-by Sea; B. Wallace, 28 White St., Partick, Glasgow. 


and many a time I have been 
with the pains in my arms. 
other distressing and painful disorders. 
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“LIKE A STAB IN THE BACK.” 


OPERATION AVOIDED BY USING 
DOAN’S BACKACHE KIDNEY PILLS. 
“Tama railway man,” said Mr. 8. Adams, of 


2 Spercer Street, Southall, Middlesex, “and one 

day I was suddenly tacen with a sharp pain, just 

rad iH someone had stabbed me in the 
nife. 


ack with a 


“Phat was some years ago, but ever since then 


I have been subject to these attacks of backache. 


“Thad crippling rheumatic pate in my limbs, 
xed and helpless 
There were also 


“The doctor never seemed to understand my 
case, but eventually he said I should have to under- 
go a surgical operition on the kidneys. I made all 
arrangements, but at the last moment J made up 
my mind I would try Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills first. 

“In a wonderfully short time I could tell tie 
pills were doing me good. The trouble was cor- 
rected, my back was easier, and I slept well at 
nights, and I could walk about in coinfort instead 
of dragging myself along as I used to do. 

“ Day by day I got better, and by the time I 
had finished two boxes I was completely cured. 1 
felt a new man. Now I amas healthy as ever I 
was in my life, but had it not been for Doan's 
Backache Kidney Pills I feel sure I should not 
have been living to-day. They have saved me 
from the knife, and made me able to earn my 
living as well as any man. (Signed) S. Adams.” 

Ten months later Mr. Adams said: “TI still 
keep in splendid health, and I have never had a 
cee of rheumatism about me since I used Doan’s 

ilis. 

Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills are good for 
backache, pains or dull ache in the loins or sides, 
dropsy, gravel, rbeumatic pains, lumbago and 
uric acid poisoning. 

Price 2/9 a box, six boxes 13/9, of all dealers, or 
from Foster- McCiellan Co., 8 Wells Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. Don’t ask for back- 
ache and kidney pills, ask distinctly for Doan’s 
Backache Kidney Pills, the same as Mr. Adams 
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hare been chosen for 
feeding the dogs on the 


AUSTRALIAN ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION, 1911. 


On his last expedition to the South Pole 


CAPT. SCOTT 
fed Spratt’s Hiseait: to his dogs, except on his 
final dust, when, for the suke of economy vf space, 
he substitured Stockfish. He wrote : 

Tt wouli be unprofitable, as well as dismal, to 
give a close hictery of tho further career of & 
our w:etelcd dog team. ‘They fuiled us almost 
immediate'y after we had formed such high hopes 
of trave'ling a long distance. The failare was 
certainly due to the Stockfish.”’ 

IT 1S A DUT’ YOU OWE YOUR DOG 
ALWAYS TO ORDER “S?RATi'S." 


Spratt’s. Patent Ltd., 
24/25 Fenchurch Street, London, E.c. & 


Doc Foops 
4 


I will give ten cigarette-lighters for the best attempts. Mark postcards “Nicknames.” (See page 844.) 
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The Great Escape from Dartmoor Prison. 


Driven 


THE TALE IN A NUTSHELL. 

On the eve of Mimi Hume's wedding to David 
Inglis, the-mother she has longed for since infancy— 
the mother who was driven from home—suddenly 
reappcars, arriving late at night in a motor. 

While husband and wife, united by the hand of 
their daughter after a lifelong separation, are locked 
In a loving embrace, there sounds 4 danger-signal 
{rom the motorist’s horn outside. Mrs. Hume can 
remain no longer; for the sake of one she loves she is 
pursucd by thé police; she must go to the motorist at 
once. 

Mimi and Peggy Fossall, her bosom friend, go with her. 
In charge of the car is Louis Death, who explains that 
the police are hot on the trail. Thereis nota moment 
to lose. He urges Mrs. Hume to get in the car. She 
hesitates. Peggy Fossall takes her place in the car, 
and tel!s Mimi to hide her mother ia the house while 
they fool the police. The motor drives off, and the ruse 
succecds. 

The next day is Mimi’s wedding day. Unknown to 
the guests, her mother is hidden in the house. It is 
the mother’s fervent wish to see her daughter married. 
Peggy Fossall and Louis Death have already made 
arrangements that Mrs- Hume shall be taken to the 
church after all the other guests in such a way that 
any detectives who may ha to be watching will 
think sho is merely a guest. But the guests them- 
sclves will not sce her. 

The cercmony is scarcely finished. Mrs. Hume is 
sitting at the of the church. Peggy Fossall is 
just congratulating herself that the plan is working 
admirably, when she catches sight of Phasbe Kenyon, 
a vilo woman, whose heart is set on tho ruin of Mimi 
and her mother. Phoebe Kenyon immediately slinks 
from the church. But Pegey Fossall’s fears are 
eroused, and as soon as possible she urges Mrs. Hume 
to hide for a while in the belfry. 

Mrs. Hume takes this advice, and, by the clever- 
noes of Peggy,-eludes the police, and geta safely away 
in the motor-car with Louis Death. 

Peggy brings the good news to the happy couple, 
who depart on their honeymoon in Paris free from all 
anxicty on behalf of Mimi’s mother. 

But their happiness is as wormwood to Phawbe 
Kenyon, who spurs on the crafty lawyer, Gideon 
Lang, whose dead son wanted to marry Mimi, to a 
dreadful revenge. 

Thoy have failed to separate Mimi and David, but 
their time will come. 

On arriving at the Paris station Mimi, the bride, 
fe frightened at the sight of an evil-look- 
ing woman, whom she feels vaguely that 
she recognises, 

The woman turns out to be none other 
than Mrs. Mowle, alias Madame Frayle, the 
London beauty specialist and baby-farmer, 
wanted by the English police for murder. 

'The beauty specialist is hard-pressed for 
money, and one night seeing Crushington, 
the Oxford Street draper, in Paris, accom- 

ied by two ladies, she follows. 

They cnler a grim-looking house ; Madame 
Fra;le waits outside. 

A faint scream comes from the build- 
ing a few minutcs later, and the door being 
ajar, the blackmailer enters. 

In one of the cellars she finds John Jarvis’ 
sweetheart, Maisie, tied up in a sack and 
almost unconscious; and tien Crushington 
appears at the head of the cellar stairs. 

Crushington and Madame Frayle strike a 
barzain by which the unconscious Maisie is 

. to bo" left to” the woman. Together they 
get her from the house. . 

Meinwhile, Betty and Louis Death, 
having got eafely away from Nallard’s 
Cross, motor down to Devonshire and pose 
as tourists. 

3e:ty is bent on helping her son Steve 
to escapo from Dartmoor Prison—he is 
serving a life sentence. 

After many weeks of weary waiting one 
of Dartmoor’s torrible fogs overshadows 
tho prison, and Stove breaks away. 

Death brings him to tho cottage whera 
Betty is staying, and hides him outside 
while he tells Betty’s kindly landlady 
what has happenod. 

(Ycu can now read on.) 


We have all heard of the patience of Job. But there are other patient people. 


from Ho e| 
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$ CHAPTER NINE (continued). 3 
° The Escape! bed 


Deepen repre eee Deer Oeoeood 

‘As Louis finished telling Mrs. Lavery Betty 
Hume’s secret, Death asked : 

“Will you save this poor fellow, her son—as much 
sinned against by the world as sinning ? If you 
won't, I shall make a dash for freedom with him in 
the car before the warders arrive. If you'll hide him 
until they’ve gone, then I'll take him away beforo 
nightfall. You shall bo well paid.” 

rs, Lavery smiled, and the tears filled her eyes. 
“I don't want no payment, sir. I be a mother my- 
self. . . . It may be against the laws of man to 
hideaconvict. But it is also against the laws of nature 
and motherhood to givo’un up. I be a woman and a 
mother before aught else. Bring ’un here. [ll do 
my best.” 

Louis Death went to the motor-car where Steve 
Darracx was lying hidden on the floor of the tonneau 
beneath some rugs. He brought him into the kitchen. 

The short jacket, branded with the broad arrow, 
was torn and bloodstained ; his face was palo and thin ; 
in his eyes sullen resistance. 

Mrs. Lavery laid her hand on his arm. “ For your 
mother’s sake, my lad!” . . - 

She led the way to a large closet and opened the door. 

“Get in here. Where you see thent shelves a little 
button is hidden ; press it so and the hack opens out 
into the yard. If the warders search the kitchen, 
press the button and step out into the yard, and hide. 
‘As soon as they're satisfied, get back into the closet. 
Thoy won't post no one in the yard. I be well known 
up here, and respected. Do as I says—and you'll 
be safe.” 

Steve Darrack bowed his head. ‘ God bless you— 
for my mother’s sake!” 

Mrs. Lavery opened the cupboard. 

There was @ loud knocking at the front door of the 
cottage, and the sounds of carbines grounded on the 
atone ai 

““ You'd better go outside to your motor-car,”’ Mrs. 
Lavery whispered to Louis Death as the knocking of 
the warders sounded a second time on the front door ; 
“they might feel suspicious if they see you here 
with me.” 

Death nodded, and crept quietly across the kitchen 
towards the back entrance. Mrs. Lavery had already 
closed and locked the cupboard door, where Steve 
Darrack was hidden. She had twice carefull 
explained to him the working of this secret closet. It 
was of a t once upon a time not uncommon in old 
houses and cottages of England; in the days of the 
Stuarts, for instance, when men were perpetually 


THROUGH MY HEART FIRST ! 


WEEK ENDING 
- May 25, 1911. 
hunting and pursuing their fellows, many houses }..4 
their secret passages, rooms, and doors, with bi tins 
places. for Royalist or Roundhead in cupboards, «.4i'.” 
and pictures. = 

Mra. Lavery’s cupboard was worked on a sin): 
enough principle; at the back were a row of wou! 
shelves, used to hold dishes, plates, and cups a- 
saucers; hidden beneath one of these a tiny but: 
which, when pressed, released a bolt—and ‘with :', 
slightest leverage the inside of the cupboard tozi:!..: 
with the back slowly revolved until it was faci: . ; 
little outhouse in the courtyard outside. Aj;.\» 
desiring to hide could wait here, still standing in 1). 
cupboard, until he heard the door on the other si. 
opened, disclosing there a mere narrow closet, such i, 
used to hang clothes. As soon as the signal was -i\ 
he would set the machinery in motion again, ani (|. 
inner cupboard, revolving on its axle, would regain is 
former position. ° 

On the other hand, if the fugitive desired to 1:1’ 
dash for freedom, he had only to spring from bi- | 
out into the courtyard to be free—for the moni | 

As Louis Death crept noisclessly away he !) inj 
Betty Hume's voice. She was calling to Mrs. J.a\.: 
telling her that she was wanted. His cyes , 
approval; Betty had nov lost her head. Ske vou! ! 
weather the crisis. 

The back door closed behind him at the s..0 
moment as Mrs. Lavery opened the front duur. i!« 
heard mee tee ignorance of the wardcrs—uypil; vid- 
ing them for their impaticx.ce. 

“Now, Hee what oe pe this ‘ere fuss «bunt? -- 
rg: a itting on the door as if you was the hi.+ 
of i ae set ate , ° 


> 
1 
4 
1 


v 


ngland his-sc' . 
Death slouched along, his hands in his pockets. iio 
crossed the yard and took the path which ran aio sl 


the back of the cottage. He moved quickly wins 
hl the appearance of haste. The fog was sil! thi" 

ut there was almost imperceptible motion in it niu, 
as if a wanton breeze sent warning of its comin: 

Louis Death knew that at any moment he ii-'t 
stumble into the arms of : warder; ho whistle} s h« 
went, though softly. If seen he did not want t: |» 
questioned. Any suggestion of secrecy abit hia 


would arouse possible suspicion, and might cid in lis 
detention. 
Little hope for Betty or her son then ! 


He found the car exactly where he had Icft it. He 
started the engines, tested various parts of the meu 
nery, saw that the lamps wero in working o'er, ar 
that the provisions on the back of the car were sis 
under lock and key. Then he climbed a projo tus 
ledge of rock and gazed steadily westward into ts 
bank of fog ; ears as well as eyes, strained, aicit. 

Yes, the dircction of the wind had chan.«l! fio 
soaked his handkerchief in the moisture lutea tut 
and then wiped his faco with it. Just the frais 
softest breeze imaginable could be detected, eis 
from the west, where soon the sun would be settins. 

At any moment now the fog might litt. At any 
moment ! 

He turned his face towards the cottage. Invi-il''s. 
Ho listened. No sound, but the waters of the «il 
river Dart laughing dowz there in tho valley at! 
feet. His lips commenced to move; all uncon-v' 
they found a prayer. That the wardcers, salisiied «/ 
their search, would quickly leave the cottso el 

hurry elsewhere. 

Unless he could get Steve Darrck 
away before night set in, it woul! mn 
some ten hours’ delay—and the © s 
against his ultimate escape doubled. s!\.¥ 
a ring was being drawn round the wo 
land, a cordon of armed men wou!d soo 
shut off all means of egress from Dartinv- + 

It was a case of now or never. 

Death commenced to stroll back fa! 
direction of tho house. Suddenly on Hise & 
he heard tho sound of men’s voivr=. 
stopped and _listencd. Farm |b! , 
chatting confidentially, but the broad i" 
dialect rose clearly to his ears : : 

“T tell ‘ce, ‘er slipped past I. likes °° 
from thicket, just above Watcha: 
I couldn't seo naught clearly, 1" 
‘er was wearing—but ‘twas the «© 
build of a coavict. An’ then I bec: 1" 
and I know what ‘ad happened. *? 
follows, I do—but cautious like, °:". 
’adn’t as much as a stick in my ~+'* 
adn’ 28 . 

“‘An’ you think ‘er took this r 
the other voice queried. : 

“ Well, I kept on ’earing some at 2° 
fn front of me, breathing ‘cay ) * 
tracked ’im down alongside water" 
I lost’im. It’s as likoas not he'd tiv» 
in Lavery cottage, "er a lone wera! 
And women be queer cattle wie 
concerned.” fs Sc 

A puff of wind sent an eddy o! 
cloud whirling above Death's head. 
saw outlined the roof and chimney 
cottage. Without a moment's hesits' 
| ptep down in the direction ™ | 

men’s voices. As he reached their side tal 
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pth sprang at him with o shout—as much of fear as 
of triumph—and tried to hurl him to the ground. 

“Now, then, you fools, what d’ you take me for?’’ he 
cricil, shaking them off with an effort. _ 

‘the men fell back, peering guspiciously at him. 
“(Us thought you was that there convict as esca 
from prison in t ‘fog . » « and’owdowe know 

» 
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EQUITABLE EXCHANGE. 


you bay'n't ! 4 
“Louis Death laughed. Exactly; I overheard 
conversation and I thought I'd better fetch vou 
glong to the cottage where the warders are now scarch- 
int. Evidently you’ve some information you can 
ive them. So come along !”’ 

‘the men fell back grumbling, but Death drove them 
before him. _“* I suppose it’s blood money you want if 


your ¢ 


voit help in his capture ?”” he said betwecn his teeth, Teletrams 
+) won't rob you, I promise. and and 
hile th ee s had fs 1 shun d by Mr — aoa 

Meanwhile, the warder 3) C! y 3. Te os . *Puncti: 
Jevery to her kitchen. She was well-known at tho esac ae STOCK AND SHARE ; a canal 
yrsons, and they had no reason to suspect her of enone : eens 
willingly hiding @ criminal. But, as one explained, , ; 
(uty was duty, and the escaped man might bave forced = DEALERS VARS 
an entrance unperceived by hor. 7 way. a Z 4 Re 

“Well, I only hopes “. bite Gini every where,” . ot 4 hemi sae 
Mie, Lavery said in a high-pitched nervous voice. a 7 : ? 
“Tina teed woman and I've a lady visitor here, and Unquestionably the Largest, Wealthiest, Most Reliable 


what chance should we stand against a despcrato 
convict? You'd better ’ave a look round the kitchen 
ad parlour, and then come upstairs. I’ve been doing 
a bit of washing out in th’ yard, but they're that 
cuming, he might ’ave got through a window without 
a soul being the wiser.” 

‘two of the men forthwith made a rapid survey of the 
Hitchen and poked about in the little parlour. Then 
Mrs. Lavery led the way upstairs. 

Apparently the warders had not noticed tho closct 
door in the wall! 

Betty Hume sat outside in the verandah staring into 
the cloak of fog, waiting. 

And praying. 

And her prayer was ever for her son. She forgot 
everything else; everyone else. For the moment he 
alunc existed. Forgotten was her daughtcr Mimi, safe 
in the loving arms of a busband. Forgotten John 
Hue, her lawful spouse ; forgotten the old home at 
liallurd’s Cross, And forgotten, too, the dead man, 
Dosward Kenyon, lying grim and stiff and cold in his 
shroud beneath the earth in a great cemetery in tho 
north of London; the man who kad wrecked her life, 
ind alone was responsible for Steve Darrack’s existence, 
and sin, and crime! 

Only the boy himself, flesh of her flesh, existed. 
And his {ght for life and freedom. 

“The sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children.” Aye, and it seemed as if there was no cscape 
from that terrible mandate. 

Yet Betty Hume prayed. ‘* Punish not my son— 
my first born, for his father’s sin, and mine. Spare 
him, this once! I do not ask ever to sce him again. 
ct him free, and take me as sacrifice !” 

Footsieps approached along the path. She did not 
heed them, Men’s voices in argument. She did not 
hear them. The fog had suddenly become a thing of 
life. Jt was playing strange tricks, dancing before her 
tyes, taking shapes human and divine and terrible. 
the landscape commenced to unfold itself ; trees and 


and Oldest-Established Financial Institution of its Kind 
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NCE again we are pleased to be in # position to congratulate all readers of Pearson's Weelly who 
took an interest in Buenos Ayres Great Soutbern. When we advocated purchasing in our last 
advertisement the Stock was standing at 120} cum-dividend. To-day the price is 121; ex-dividend, 

the Stock having been declared ex-dividend since we wrote, the whole of the dividend has keen regained 
together with a further advance shown. 

‘The stupendous boom so recently seen in Trunk Thirds, and which we freely advocated in nuinerous 
advertisements costing in the aggregate many thousands of pounds, is, we can inform you, about 
to be resumed without delay, and we take this opportunity of impressing upon those who have not 
previously had the good luck to test the accuracy of our advices in a practical manner, that they can now 
do so by means of a Continental Option which we are offering on 


TRUNK THIRDS 2..0srock 
£100 STOCK 


for 30 clear days from the time of receiving instructions, AS an extra inducement, we will, to 
every participant taking a £5 interest or more, offer 


A FREE DEAL IN CONSOLS. 


For every £5 interest in Trunk III. the client will control £200 Stock Consols freo of charge. ‘Thus 
a remittance of 


85 controls $1,250 Trunk Thirds and a Frec Deal in $200 Consols. 
$10 controls $2,500 Trunk Thirds and a Free Deal in $400 Consois. 
$20 controls £5,000 Trunk Thirds and a Free Deal in £800 Consols. 

The present price of Trunk lll. is 59. 
ee secures a Call Option on £800 Stock 


tucks; river and valley and granite tor. She did ” » » £1,000 ” 

not see, £10 » ” ” Py » 
Now the warders had finished searching upstairs. » . S00” 

And they had not toca Steve. pire te eee £20 z » “ £5,000 2 
lhey were descending the stairs now to the kitchen. £25 £6,250 


Steve was hidden somewhere in the kitchen she instinc- 
tively knew. 

She heard them crossing the cobble stones of the 
fuor, Why did they tarry ? 

She thrust her hands over her mouth to restrain a 
frcam., Someone had touched her on the shoulder. 
: + » Louis Death, There were two strange men 
with him—labourers or shepherds of Dartmoor. 

"hey all three passed into the kitchen. 

Mrs, Lavery was just offering the warders a drop of 


Sums of from £2 to £2,600 may be remi thed. 


LIABILITY LIMITED. PROFITS ABSOLUTELY UNLIMITED. 


Unquestionably in but a very brief epace of time this Stcck should advance to 4QQ9, ‘aking 
a very conservative estimate on the Stock rising to only 8O, 
£2 must secure a profit of £90 
Fa] £180 


cider as Death hed. l . hi hi ” ” ” 
dropped é oe h Glancing at him she £& : at a He £225 
Is poso ’tis still too foggy for you to start on your »” ” ” £450 
motor drive then, sir ?” £25 ‘ i " £1,125 
Death nodded. ‘ But it’s commencing to lift, so I &20 ” 9 ‘i h 
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think we shall be off soon.” He turned to one of the 
bic iat ‘I overheard a conversation theso two 
lows wero having in the fog outside, so I brought 


‘Order Form for Grand Fa elie 3rd Pref. Stock. 
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them alon I think th > Telephoues Telesrains 
. e ’ form , The Equitable Exchange lephor wee 
Impart which may be bea oy open eee Seoretspquitable ee Bishops ON, } £.c So7 Gwin o iives) ora “ne 
“ Much obliged, sir.” The warder addressed] turned eens . setae 
: * : : Yes ayy i i 3 sual terms on £ Steek 
to the two men. Another was looking at tho closet Sir,—Please secure for me Continental Call Option for 60 days on your usual t ae 


NK THIRD and free deal in Consols for which 1 enclose remittance value £ ee 
on TRUNK THIRD that MY LIABILITY IS STRICTLY LIMITED TOU THE AMUUNT ENCi.OSED 
HEREIN. Kindly exercise your discretion on my behalf. 

Pleaze galesprlege the enclosed amount and forward my controe‘s ag usual. 
Yours truly, 


door, 


Where does this lead to?” he asked. 
That be a cupboard, where I keeps my plates, 
ard jugs, and things.” 


Better open ft,” Death satd quickly and loudly, 


“ek a laugh. “I'd like to fecl that we leave you Name...oesstenccre engi ao ta ae 
Cae casy in your mind, Mrs. Lavery, before wo go.” 
he key was in the lock. Mra. Lavery turned It. MAM CES ce cssssvsvnervecs soreness 


Vinis Death glanced towards the back door. The 

cther warders were standing with their backe to it 

*:am{ning the mon he had brought into the kitchen. 
(Continued on page 838.) 
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This form may be filled up and forwarded with remittance to The Eyiitalle Esckonge, Eyiitasce Meuse 
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What is the best example of patience you have ever come across? Lt. 
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“sitting nt the of the church. Peggy Fossall is | up here, and respected. Do as I says—and you'll 
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hunting and pursuing their fellows, many hous <1 4 
their secret passages, rooms, and doors, with bi. 
places for Royalist or Roundhead in cupboards, 1 ‘! 
and pictures. ee 

Mra Lavery’s cupboard was worked on a sir): '» 
enough principle; at the back were a row of wou! 
shelves, used to hold dishes, plates, and cups a: j 
saucers; hidden bencath one of these a tiny bi: 
which, when pressed, released a bolt—and with +). 
slightest leverage the inside of the cupboard to.::'..; 
with the back slowly revolved until it was facia a 
little outhouse in the courtyard outside. A;.,. 3 
desiring to hide could wait here, still standing i: te 
cupboard, until he heard the door on the other sida 
opened, disclosing there a mere narrow closet, such ~ 
used to hang clothes. As soon as the signal was . i) ‘ 
he would set the machinery in motion again, ani i!» 
inner cupboard, revolving on its axle, would regain | 
former position. : 

On the other hand, if the fugitive desirod to nis 4 
dash for frecdom, he had only to spring from bi. ; 
out into the courtyard to be free—for the mons: | 

As Louis Death crept noisclessly away he | 
Betty Hume's voice. She was calling to Mrs. Lavery: 
telling her that she was wanted. His cyes :!ou { 
approval; Betty had nov lost her head. Ske yuu! 
weather the crisis. : 

The back door closed behind him at the s.n0 
moment as Mrs. Lavery opened the front duur. ils 
heard met iar ignoxanco of the warders —uply id 
ing them for their impaticiice. 

* Now, then, what be making this ‘ere fuss shut? - 

ing and hitting on the door as if you was the hixs 
of England his-sclf. . . .” “ 

Death slouched along, his hands in his pockct> 
crossed the yard and took the path which 
the back of the cottage. He moved quickly «itis 
ering ie appearance of haste. The fog was siil!thi", 

ut there was almost imperceptible motion in ti now; 
as if a wanton breeze sent warning of its con:'n-. 

Louis Death knew that at any moment }eowi-lt 
stumbic into the arms of r warder ; ho whtisth les! 
went, though softly. If seen ho did not want i> }s 
questioned. Any suggestion of secreey about hina 
would arouse possible suspicion, and might cil ui lis 
detention. 

Little hope for Betty or her son then! 

He found the car exactly where he had Icft it. Me 
started the engines, tested various parts of the meu. 
nery, saw that the lamps wero in working order 
that the provisions on the back of the car wei 
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THE TALE IN A NUTSHELL. 

On the eve of Mimi Hume's wedding to David 
Inclis, the-mother she has longed for since infancy— 
the mother who was driven from home—suddenly 
reappcars, arriving late at night in a motor. 

While kusband and wife, united by the hand of 
their daughter after a lifelong separation, are locked 
in a loving embrace, there sounds a danger-signal 
{rom the motorist’s horn outside. Mrs. Hume can 
remain no longer ; for the sake of one she loves she is 
pursued by thé police; she must go to the motorist at 
once. 

Mimi and Peggy Fossall, her bosom friend, go withher. 
In charge of the car is Louis Death, who explains that 
the police are hot on tho trail. Thereis nota moment 
to lose. He urges Mrs. Hume to get in the car. She 
hesitates. Peggy Fossall takes her place in the car, 
and tells Mimi to hide ber mother ia the house while 
they fool the police. The motor drives off, and the ruse 
succecds. 

The next day is Mimi’s wedding day. Unknown to 
the guests, her mother is hidden in the house. It is 
the mother’s fervent wish to see her daughter married. 
Peggy Fossall and Louis Death have already made 
arrangements that Mrs- Hume shall be taken to the 
church after all the other guests in such a way that 
any detectives who may happen to be watching will 
think sho is merely a guest. But the guests them- 
sclves will not sce her. ° 

The cercmony is scarcely finished. Mrs. Hume is 
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The Escape! :. 
Soeteatecetpatoetoedoodestenteetonde stented eee ee ee ee 

As Louis finished telling Mrs. Lavery Betty 
Hume’s secret, Death asked: 

“Will you save this poor fellow, her son—as much 
sinned against by the world as sinning? If you 
won't, I shall make a dash for freedom with him in 
the car before the warders arrive. If you'll hide him 
until they’ve gone, then I'll take him away beforo 
nightfall. You shall be well Od 

rs. Lavery smiled, and the tears filled her eyes. 
“I don't want no payment, sir. I be a mother my- 
self. . . . It may be against the laws of man to 
hideaconvict. But it is also against the laws of nature 
and motherhood to givo’un up. I boa woman and a 
mother before aught else. Bring ‘un here. I'll do 
ma ” 


°, 
ee 


best. 
Soul Death went to the motor-car where Stevo 
Darrack was lying hidden on the floor of the tonneau 
beneath some rugs. He brought him into the kitchen. 
The short racket, branded with the broad arrow, 
was torn and bloodstained ; his face was pale and thin ; 


ie 


| 


press the button and ap out into the yard, and hide. 
As soon as they're satisfied, get back into the closet. 
They won't post no one in the yard. I be well known 


just congratulatin; herself that the plan is working | be safe. 

admirably, when catches sight of Phasbe Kenyon, | Steve Darrack bowed his head. ‘‘ God bless you— 
a vilo woman, whose heart is set on the ruin of Mimi | for my mother’s sake!” 

and her mother. Phoebe Kenyon immediately slinks Mrs. Lavery opened the cupboard. 


from the church. But Pe; Fossall’s fears are There was a loud knocking at the front door of the | under lock and key. Then he climbe:dl a proj tens 
aroused, and as soon as possible she urges Mrs. Hume | cottage, and the sounds of carbines grounded on the yecge of rock and gazed steadily west ard intu {a 
to hide for a while in the belfry. atone ste bank of fog ; ears as well as eyes, strained, atcit. 

Mrs. Hume takes this advice, and, by the clever- | _ “ You'd t better go outside to your motor-car,” Mrs.| Yes, the dircction of the wind had chan «i! To 


soaked his handkerchief in the moisture Ii'oa tut 
and then wiped his face with it. Just the fui 
softest breeze imaginable could be detecteil, ii 
from the west, where soon the sun would be settine. 

At any moment now the fog might litt. At any 
moment ! 

He turned his face towards the cottage. Tnvi-il’s. 
Ho listened. No sound, but the waters of ti cil 


noss of Peggy, eludes the police, and gets safely away | Lavery whispered to Louis Death as the knocking of 

in the motor-car with Louis Death. the warders sounded a second time on the front door ; 
Peggy brings the good news to the happy couple, | “ they might feel suspicious if they see you hero 

who depart on their honeymoon in Paris free from all | with me.” 

anxicty on behalf of Mimi’s mother. Death nodded, and crept quietly across the kitchen 
But their happiness is as wormwood to Phoebe | towards the back entrance. Mrs. Lavery had already 

Kenyon, who epurs on the crafty lawyer, Gideon | closed and locked the cupboard door, where Steve 

Lang, whose dead son wanted to marry Mimi, to a Darrack was hidden. he had twice carefull 


dreadtul revenge. explained to him the workin of this secret closet. I¢| river Dart laughing dowz there in the valley at bis 
They have failed to separate Mimi and David, but | was of a type once upon a time not uncommon in old | feet. His lips commenced to move; all unser ian 


they found a prayer. That the warders, satisied oi 
their search, would quickly leave the cott:° wt 
hurry elsewhere. 
Unless he could get Steve Darnk 
away before night set in, it would monn 
some ten hours’ delay—and the os 
against his ultimate escape doubled. slic. 
a ring was being drawn round the 
land, a cordon of armed men woi'i s 
shut off all means of ecress from Dar! 
It was a caso of now or never. 
Death commenced to stroll back i0t) 
direction of the house. Suddenlyen be! ! 
he heard tho sound of men's voir 
stopped and_ listened. Farm 
chatting confidentially, but the brean vevet 
dialect rose clearly to his ears: : 
“T tell "ce, ‘er slipped past I. Viton 
from thicket, just. above Watchin: i" 
I couldn’t sec naught clearly, 1" 
‘er was wearing—but ‘twas the \-° 
build of a coavict. An’ then Theo! 
and I knew what ’ad happenct. 
follows, I do—but cautious like, © 
‘adn’t as much as a stick in my 
*adn’t.” ats 
“ An’ you think ’er took this 1 
the other voice queried. ; 
“ Well, I kept on ’earing some: 
fn front of me, breathing ©'’* °, 
tracked ’im down alongside watcr = 
Llost’im. It’s as likeas not he dm 
in Lavery cottage, ‘er a lone wer '' 
And women be queer cattle wie'e 
concerned.” — 
A puff of wind sent an eddy oo 
cloud whirling above Death's hen. 


thoir time will come. houses and cottages of England; in the days of the 

On arriving at the Paris station Mimi, the bride, | Stuarts, for instance, when men were perpetually 
ie frightencd at the sight of an evil-look- 
ing woman, whom she feels vaguely that 
she recognises. 

The woman turns out to be none other 
than Mrs. Mowle, alias Madame Frayle, the 
London beauty specialist and baby-farmer, 
wanted by the English police for murder. 

‘The beauty specialist is hard-pressed for 
money, and one night seeing Crushington, 
the Oxford Street draper, in Paris, accom- 
panied by two ladies, she follows. 

They cnler a grim-looking house ; Madame 
Fra;le waits outside. 

‘A faint scream comes from the build- 
ing a few minutcs later, and the door being 
ajar, the blackmailer enters, 

In ono of the cellars she finds John Jarvis’ 
sweetheart, Maisie, tied up in o sack an 
almost unconscious; and then Crushington 
appears at the heed of the cellar stairs. 

Crushington and Madame Frayle strike a 
barzain by whick the unconscious Maisie is 

. to bo" left to” the woman. Together they 
get her from the house. : 

Meinwhile, Betty and Louis Death, 
having got eafely away from Nallard’s 
Cross, motor down to Devonshire and pese 
as tourists. 

Be:ty is bent on helping her son Steve 
to escapo from Dartmoor Prison—he is 
serving a life sentenco. 

After many weeks of weary waiting one 
of Dartmoor’s torrible fogs overshadows 
tho prison, and Stove breaks away. 

Death brings him to the cottage whera 


Betty is staying, and ides io outside , { saw ogee ey roof and ren ' ‘the 
while he t Betty’s kin landlad; i cottage. Without » momen’ s ©” ae ty 
what has happonod. y y - wt eee tli step down in the direction be nes 

(You can now read on) THROUGH MY HEART FIRST ! men’s voices. Ashe reached their ; 


We have all heard of the patience of Job. But there are other patient people. = 
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poth sprang at him with a shout—as much of fear as 
of triumph—and tried to hurl him to the ground. 

“Now, then, you fools, what d’you take me for ?’’ he 
criel, shaking them off with an effort. 

“ve men fell back, ror fuspiciously at him. 

t there convict as escaped 
from pi ison in fog . + « and ’ow do we know 
rouis Death laughed. “Exactly; 1 overhicard 
yout conversation and I thought I'd better fetch vou 
plong to the cottage where the warders are now ecarch- 
ine. Evidently you've some information you cap 
give them. So come along ! 

‘the men fell back grumbling, but Death drove them 
before him, _“* I suppose it’s blood money you want if 
vot help in his capture ? ” he said between his teeth. 
i won't rob you, I promise.” 

* * * * 

Meanwhile, the warders had been admitted by Mrs. 
Tavery to her kitchen. She was well-known at tho 
prisons, and they had no reason to suspect her of 
vilingy hiding a criminal. But, as one explained, 
daty was duty, and the escaped man might bave foreed 
an entrance unperceived by hor. 

“Well, I only hopes as you'll search everywhere,” 
wie, Lavery said in a high-pitched nervous voice. 
“Tina lone woman and [ve a lady visitor here, and 
what chance should we stand against a despcrato 
convict? You'd better ’ave a look round the kitchen 
gal parlour, and then come upstairs. I’ve been doing 
a bit of washing out in th’ yard, but they're that 
vunuing, he might ’ave got through a window without 
a soul being the wiser.” 

‘Two of the men forthwith made a rapid survey of the 
Vitchen and poked about in the little patlour, Then 
hrs. Lavery led the way upstairs. 

Apparently the warders had not noticed the closct 
door in the wall! 

Betty Hume sat outside in the verandah staring into 
the cloak of fog, waiting. 

And praying. 

‘And her prayer was ever for her son. She forgot 
everything else; everyone else. For the moment he 
alone existed. Forgotten was her daughtcr Mimi, safo 
in tho loving arms of a busband. Forgotten John 
Hun.c, her lawful spouse; forgotten the old home at 
liallard’s Cross. And forgotten, too, the dead man, 
Jisward Kenyon, lying grim and stiff and cold in his 
rhroud beneath the eanh in a great cemetery in tho 
north of London; the man who kad wrecked her life, 
ind alone was responsible for Steve Darrack’s existence, 
and sin, and crime! 

Only the boy himself, flesh of her flesh, existed. 
And his cht for life and freedom. 

“The sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children.” Aye, and it seemed as if there was no cscape 
from that terrible mandate. 

Yet Betty Hume prayed. ‘‘ Punish not my son— 
my first born, for his father’s sin, and mine. Spare 
him, this once! I do not ask ever to sce him again. 
Sct him free, and take me as sacrifice ! 7 

Footsteps approached along the path. She did not 
hecd them. Men's voices in argument. She did not 
hear them, The fog had suddenly become a thing of 
life. It was playing strange tricks, dancing before her 
tyes, taking shapes human and divine and terrible. 
the landseape commenced to unfold itself; trees and 
rcks; river and valley and granite tor. She did 
hot see, 

Now the warders had finished searching upstairs. 
And they had not found Steve. 

6 lhey were descending the stairs now to the kitchen. 
Steve was hidden somewhere in the kitchen she instinc- 
tively knew. 

_Nhe heard them crossing the cobble stones of tho 
fi.or, Why did they tarry ? 

She thrust her hands over her mouth to restrain a 
f'rcam. Someone had touched her on the shoulder. 
- + . Louis Death. There were two strange men 
with him—labourers or shepherds of Dartmoor. 

"hey all three passed into the kitchen. 

_Mrs. Lavery was just offering the warders a drop of 
cider as Death approached. Glancing at him she 
mee a curtsey. 

8'poso ’tis still too f i r your 
biotor en hen aie oggy for you to start on yo 
, Death nodded. ‘‘ But it’s commencing to lift, so I 
link we shall be off soon.” He turned to one of the 
Pi habe “I overheard a conversation theso two 
i ows were having in the fog outside, so I brought 

‘em along. I think they have some information to 
impart which may be useful.” 

‘ Much obliged, sir.” The warder addressed turned 
one two men. Another was looking at tho closet 
. Where does this lead to 2?” he asked. 

; That be a cupboard, where I keeps my plates, 
ard jugs, and things.” 

dee open ft,” Death said quickly and loudly, 
hey a laugh. “I'd like to feel that we leave you 
ve casy in your mind, Mra. Lavery, before wo go.” 

1 he key was in the lock. Mra. Lavery turned ft. 

“a Death glanced towards the back door. The 
cther warders were standing with their backs to it 
tamining the mon he had brought into the kitchen. 

(Continued on page 838.) 
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The closet door swung open. The warder glanced 
fn, nodded. ‘* Nice roomy place.” 

"Then, as if on an impulse he stepped into it and laid 
bis hand on one of the shelves. 

For an instant Louis Death’s heart scomed to leap 
{nto his throat and there dance & wild can-can. 

“Nice roomy cupboard,” the warder repeated. 
“"phat's the best of these old cottages.” 

And ho stepped back. Mrs. Lavery closed end 
locked the door, Death saw her apron go up to her 
face for a mouicnt. 

‘The warders consulted together for a moment then 
moved towards the courtyard. “* We needn't trouble 
you any further, Mrs. Lavery. We'll search the yard, 
and then be off with these two men, who seom to think 
the man we want passed them in the valley.” 


all unconsciously. It was a splendid smile Gate 
More! She forbade the witler to fis oy io 
was magnetic. er appcarance ATUTAETE 
terrible © behold. sl Sy ae ae 
e second warder,.who stood some little distancs 
behind his fellow, seemed transfixed, epee pe 
action. : 
“Surrender, or I fire!” An automaton siuig 
rather than a man. mos 
But the answer came from ao soul imprisoncd in a 
flame of ficsh and blood: “ Fire!” = 
‘And that one terrible word as it smote Louis J). 1's 
ears, seemed to inspire him. 
Eternity ticked off the second instant. The! + 
Jean fingers no longer caressed the wheel: 1 : 
stiffened, extended. They were galvanised t+ }i'e svt 


lcaming rifles, some armed with sticks oF picks. 
Granters ali, Hunters of men! 

‘The car was running freely over & level stretch of 
road now. Nothing could overtake it. No one could 
stop them. ss 

Yet ‘“ Faster, faster,” Betty cried. 

And Death, his face a mask, his eyes two flames, 
bent lower over the wheel. 

Down a steep and rough hill. Fear or danget of 
accident disappeared. Down, down—wiping out time 
and distance. 

What were those two figures waiting at the bottom 
of the hill 2. Uniformed men: wardera, armed. 

Death saw them; he held his breath. Betty saw 
them and closed her eyes, “and her fingers gripped the 
hidden hands of her son beneath the rugs. 


*Lcan't be of any use to you?" Death asked. “My For a moment Louis Death shut off speed. It was | action. ; 
car is oulside—can I leave a message at Moreton | neck or nothing. He let the car out again. The motor-car shivered and leapt like alive ere score, 
They were close upon the men. With luck the car “Down with you! Down on to the fiocr ui iu 


Hampstcad or take one of you thero ?’ 
It was a bold move. He received a reply in the 
negative. 

Irs. Lavery was busy now with the kitchen fire. 
Death stood by the open door and watched the warders. 
A gleam of setting sun broke through the fog. 

“Tt's lifting—we'll run him down now all right,” 
onc of them cried. 

“And Vil be off,” Death said carclessly. He 
watched them out of sight. A slight sigh seca his 
lips : the only ae of emotion he showed. Mrs. Lavery 
was trembling like an aspen. 

““Qh—what ’ave I done,” she whispered. “I 
ain’t regretting it, sir. No—'twas for her son—and I 
was a mother once.” 

“Calm yourself,” Death said gently, “ and listen to 
me. ‘Take out tho bag to the car, tell my sister+-we 
are realy!” 

“ Hadn't we--shan’t I—unlock the closet door ?” 

Death waited a moment, Loo “ Yes.” 

But it was he now who turned the key. ‘Iho door 
slid back on its rusty hinges. 

‘And then a muffled scream broke from the Kps of 
Mrs. Lavery. 

Tho closct was still empty ! 

Louis Death rushed out into the courtyard and 
looked into the little outhouse. Empty ! 

Then whero was Steve Darrack ? And what had 
he done when be had turned the cupboard on its pivot 
and hidden in the outhouse ? 

Had the mechanism refused to work, and had he 
been forced to fly for his life? Or had the temptation 
to bolt into the fog been too great to be resisted ? 

Ho re-entered the kitchen. Mrs. Lavery was 
wringing her hands. Death picked up Betty Hume's 
bag and joined her on the verandah. 

* Come,” he said quietly. 


tonneau !” Death hissed. 

Steve Darrack heard and understood. He shovtel 
into his mother’s ear, at the same time da: 
her beneath the seat. For a moment his Lo:ly \ 
exposed. At that moment Louis Death rei. 
the clutch and the engines sang and the car flew © 
the dip and ran bravely up the incline. 

There was a flash, a puff of smoke, a sharp retort, 
A “slug” splintered the woodwork of the dowr. , 

But Steve Darrack was kneeling beside his mot !cr, 
holding her tightiy in his arms. : 

It had all happened in the tick of a clock. ‘The 

warders stood stock stil! a moment. 
. Nothing was visible but the back of the tonuwean, 
and the top of Louis Death’s head as he bent, dem ine 
like, over the whecl. His attitude suggested a jockey 
riding a furious race rather than a chauffeur string 
a modern mechanical toy. Ho urged the beast 
stcel and petrol up the hil, He played with it, tilled 
to it, put body and brain and soul into the dish 
for liberty. 

Neck or nothing. Life or death for the lot of them 
now. 

But for him there were only two people—a mother 
and her son ! 

He did not count. He was part of the mee 
thing which carried them out of danger, whic 
and hummed its way up to the open raoorle 
the distant towns and the vast incircling sca. 

Then the warder farthest away commenes! to 
pursue. The other stopped to re-load. ‘his done he 
fired again. 

A bullet whistled past Death’s ear. 

Death laughed as he ducked. 

He was racing his namesake. Old friends. Touts 
and death. He had cheated him,so often, Sure ho 


would take the hill opposite on her top speed. And 
then Moreton Hampstead and freedom from the 
danger zone. 

One of the men steppe: into the middle of the road 
and held up his hand. 

“Go on,” Betty cried wildly between her clenched 
tecth. 

The car slowed down but did not stop. As it reached 
tho warder he told Death to stop, and placed his foot 
on the splash-bdard. . 

Before he could question Death had told him from 
where they had come, and what had happened at Mrs. 
Lavery’s cottage. The warder was not satisi 

Death pulled forward a lever and the car rolled 
forward. The warder looked suspiciously at the 
bottom of the tonneau. 

““ What have you there?” 

“ Nothing !””” Betty's voice betrayed her. 

Tho warder bent down and gripped that mound of 

s, With the fierce cry of a wild animal Betty Hume 
pushed him back. His foot elipped, but his hand kept 
its hold. ; 

The rugs were drawn back and Steve Darrack dis- 
covered. The broad arrow mocked the mother. 

Louis Death saw what was happening. A hill faced 
them. But he set the car at it. Too ate. 

The warder, knocked off the car by Betty's fierce 
lunge and the jolt forward, steadied himself in the road- 
way and, raising his carbine, covered Steve Darrack, 
who had risen to his feet as if to protect his mother. 

“Stop! Surrender ! Or I firo!” 


| 
l 
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nd 


leapt from her seat. ‘‘ Goon! Go on!” she shrieked. 
Thon placin, herself in front of her son, her first born, 
sho fearlessly faced the gleaming gun barrel : 
“ Through fay Beart first 1” 


Only her cyes questioned ; the poor, trembling = Louis Death * shut off ” and the car was doing | would cheat him onco again. 
weredumb. She followed him to the car, and he made | no more than crawling slowly forward along the dip He turned his head. His face had lost all sm! ‘ince 
her enter ; placed the bag beside him on the front seat, | of the road. In another minute a hill would face | to humanity. Both warders were pursing now, 


handicappod by their heavy boots and their cain 

On the tor away to the west a couple of hv: hel 
appeared. They commenced to run as if to fon 
cross roads and cut off escape. Theirs an impos sie 
‘task. Not so the warders’. 

The car was running well, but the last few vec ie cd 
the ascont were steep, A swift runper macs" 
outpace them. The car bad not started with ait 


them. 

With the impetus the car had gained in descendi 
it would havo taken the hill on its top epeed if Deat 
had not slowed up. He had no option but to do so. 

And now a terrible problem faced him. It 
looked like Betty Hume's life or Steve Darrack’s. One 
or tho other. Terhaps both. 

His fingers caressed the stecring wheel, those long, 
lean fingers, delicate, sensitive. They had done 
strange work for Crushington ; dark deeds, dangerous. 
Brave decds secretly for Crushington’s slaves. Even 
now they still expressed the man—nervons, highly 
strung, a dreamer, yet one who had slaved, not 
knowing the meaning of tho word fear. 

Yet never had he been in closer contact with Tcrror 
than at this moment. 

Two lives in bis ke2ping—mother and son. 

If Betty Hume died, her sacrifice would not save 
Steve. li he died—what was there left her ? 

“Through my heart first ! - 

And he knew she meant it. Useless for Steve 
Darrack to struggle with her, to try and force her 
down or place himself in front of her. 

She was a mother. Her strength was superhuman. 
She was a mother, therefore unconquerable. 

She had given life. No man should take it. God 
her judge—and his—now. No matter what Steve 
had done, or become, salvation for him lay in her 
arms, not in prison walls. 

An instant only had passed since that ferce brave 
ery slipped from fee lips. 

But into that instant was crowding eternity for 
the three principal actors of this drama of life. , 

Many a day in their lives perchance had seemed 
shorter than this one brief second. 

Betty Hume was conscious only of one thing. 

The gleaming gun barrel not a score of yards away. 
She looked along the shining steel and she smiled— 


THREE SECONDS 
is the time it will take you to effect a railway 
insurance of £2,000 on your life. You simply sign 
the coupon on page iii. of the red cover. The cost 
is nothing, and you have the satisfaction of knowing 


that those dependent upon you will be well vided | 
for if you should meet with a fatal at as 


and covered Betty’s knecs with a rug, flinging others at 
the bottom of the car, together with the clothes they 
bad brought for Steve ! 

Scarcely a vestixe of fog romained; only wreaths of 
pale mist in the valley and under the peaks of the tors. 

Steve Darrack would not stand a chance if he was 
in the open ! 

_ Death started the engines then turned to Mrs. 
Lavery, and tried to press a five-pound note into her 
hand.” She refused to take it. 

“1 didn’t do it for moncy, but for herJ/ And now 
he's gone—lost——” 

Betty sprang to her fect, found voice instantly : 
“Gone! Lost!” 

Death clutched the stecring wheel. “Sit down ! 
He is waiting for us—to pick him up—on the road! a 
The car vareet forward, 

Hope forced the half-lie to his lips. The only chance. 

He commenced to sound the born ; three sharp hoots. 
Tho car moved slowly, at a snail’s pace. Death's 
hollow cyes burned like two red-hot coals; they 
acarchod every rock and bush and clump of heather. 

Suddenly he heard the faintest warning whistle from 
a cluster of boulders on the right. 

_ He stopped the car, stood upright. ‘‘ Don’t move,” 
he commanded Betty. 

From above the cairn of boulders a head and 
shoulders slowly appeared. 

Death glanced right and left over the hills. 

No one in sight. 

He jumped to the ground as if to attend to the 
engines, pulling a big rug with him, which he flun 
neross the road. ‘ Quick,” he hissed. “ In wit 
you!” 

And Steve Darrack leapt forward, flung the rug 
about his shoulders, hiding the shame of the convict 
euit and its tell-tale broad arrow. 

‘The next moment he was crouching out of si.ht in 
the tonneau of the car at his mother’s feet, completely 
hidden by rugs; her hands fondling his head. 

Louis Death at the wheel was driving the car forward 
cn its top speed. 

Down into the valley, up the first long hill towards 
Morcton Hampstead. “Now in a wreath of white fog; 
now in the dying sunshine, ‘The wind laughed and 
tany in theic faces. 

From the hill top they could sce figures of men 
bobbing to and fro on the moorland; some with 


run. 

Yes, they were gaining, the wardcrs. Lowi Man 
measured the distance to be covered with hiseye tote 
the hill top was reached. He could just daa. tut 
if either of the men at the critical mement si) + 
fire, they could pick him off easily. 

He put the car on her third speed. 

Steve Darrack and Betty were huddled up tr 
less at the bottom of the tonneau. Phe odds ori 
Steve couldn't drive a car. 

Death dropped on to his knees. He made ape ty 
poor target now. 

The warders ran well. He could hear their 
on the road, the sob of their breath. ; 

“In the King’s name!” ‘The breeze e111 tet 
hoarse cry away. 

The wind was singing again, beating his fave He 
hill was gained. A beautiful steady run dirs 04 
them. 

He jerked himself into his seat, anl User“ 
rattle of levers, and the car ran on her it 
gaining impetus with overy yard covered. 

Steve Darrack was saved ! , 

“ Ping!” Tho bullet whistled its way ' \ 
the air. Death felt something like a redess% | 

razo his left shoulder. His arm stv U.- 
opped to his side. 

The car swerved badly. 

Setting his tecth ke Uragged his arm | = ‘ 
The long, lean, nervy fingers spread then:se' ‘ 
the wheel. 

The wind sbrieked. The hills danced. 
“‘Pwenty-four—thirty—forty 1” The me 
front of Louis Death crept round the dial. 
They were runnin road at forty-live hr 
hour. Death turned his head . , 
The warders were but two pin-pricks 0” the: 

He laughed. ; 4 

* Up with you! Open the bundle—tliers. * > 

(Continued on page 640.) 
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EAVY DRINKER 


No More Drunkenness. 


There is nothing e: about the 18 illustrations; 
they represent a typical case. I is easy to follow the story 
jere depicted. I could show hundreds, yes, thousands, of 
esting series, all differing somewhat, yet with the same 
ers! ontcome. My treatment conquers the craving for 

k, and it succeeds in very cases after all methods fail. 
cquently, Jarge sums are for treatment in inebriate 
Lge, institutes, ete., yet. the craving is conquered only for 
. prict period, and the drinker is Serwarda permanently 
wured by the Woods’ Method. 

My system consists of two forms of treatment, A. and B. 
My A. treatment/is guaranteed to cure alcoholism in three 
days, if the drinker lige A takes the remedies. M. 
‘Treatment is the secret method which gradually causes a 
detestation of drink, so that the person hates even the odour 


of it. 
ears the cured drinker is able to make up 
in full 


Iu two or three 
lost, in imma A psi past, as he is 


for what he has 
possession of mental and phys! power. He becomes a man 


amongst men. 


Drunkards Can Be 
Secretly Cured. 


Read about what is being accomplished, and learn tha: no 

matter what you have tried in the past, you can now succeed. Gentle, 
‘ais RM. Black, bala My busbana bed 

. 5 in! writes: “ hus! been 

‘ steadily for Zone here it up all’day, but your remedy 

, Tgave him treatment secretly, until he lost the 


h Wisbech, writes: “ Your secret treatment has cured 
my husband, who had been drinker for 40 years. 
Mr. John Mitchell, writes; “1 had been a slave tothe 
whisky habit for 20 . Your treatment eured me in three days. 
I have now no desire ior intoxicatin érink.” 

Mrs. Nicholls, Bristol, writes: ‘‘ My 
for years, always at it. I gave him yuur re! 
thon time be was cured: of the ereving. My home 


ter, Munckmead, writes: “My husband was going to 

wreck and ruin through drink. The change since giving him 

treatment is most marvellous. He has no desire for anything 

Mr. John Morton, writes: “Ihave no ora’ ° 

desire totaks any alcoholic drink. I eannot thank you too m % 
hope your good work will continue.” 

r. Dunstable, writes : ‘' Your treatment cured me in 


WAS A 


CURED IN 3 DAYS 


If you knowanyone who drinks alcoholin any form, regularly 
or periodically, let me send my FREE BOOK, “ Confessions of 
an Alcohol Slave.’ It reveals something important, explains 
how you can quickly cure a drinker. 

I drank beer at first, then gradually develo: into a drinker 
of strong liquors. For long riods I over a quart of 
whisky, rum, or gin daily. For 16 — I kept it up, and I 
was regarded as a hopeless case. ut now I have a joyful 
message for drinkers and their 


MOTHERS, WIVES, SISTERS 
» as all 


8 

While drifting from to worse, slaves of King 
Alechol do, I unexpectedly found a true cure. It saved my life. 
My cure took three days ; if I hed relied upon my will power 
or faith I should still be a drunkard, because an alcohol slave 


John Gale 

three days. ZT bave mo wish for intoxicants now, and never | hasno will hile i 

felt 0 * no power w drinking. I rejoiced so tly at havin 
Mire Beatthowe Bi found a true cure that I decided to devote my life to renoving 


the curse from others. My success has been marvelloue. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


I tell about the secret in my book FREE to every person (or 
relative or friend) who takea alcohol in any form to excess. My 
remedy is for either steady or periodical Think of it, 
a comp lene and ger home cure, between Friday night 
and Monday night, or any other 72 hours! I also supply 2 

¢ drinkers without their 


ra. Matthews, Byner, nesr writes: “Ihave mo cra 

tor Grink watever since I Pick geited treatment, and it is we! 
Mr. Gec. Rose, ‘Worcester, writes: *‘I took your treatment with. 
cot anyone ia a e house ‘xnowing ‘hat d was taking it. It 
me Drug Habits, including the taking of opium, chloral, cocaine, 
ne nine, lsudanum, a p toss I have edies, 
See sent on application if you plainly state what 
sonal is reatments are not the same as that which I 5 


for the 


reliable treatment whi ures 


Tobacco Habit—A teed . Write, asking especially 
beet Beih on Fotecen “You can give up tobacco and enjoy knowledge. it is the genuine secret x metbod. ‘3 ‘ 
undreds of Referen will send you m. wrapper, prompt 1 
2 eee thas zou can write to wil be sent pail Co JOn ay ieietly ocaaden peers P ptly po 
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EATING’S 


CUPTUTITITERIITILIIITEPT ELITES EEEEEL AD 


verpeoeevener 


Your money back—that is Kaputt 
mately. r= Sy pe | 
Stanip on the packet. gh for official Gevernment 

for Ci 4 je Ro reul satteress 


Kaputine 


Cures Headache. Cures Neuralgis. 


‘at Chémiste 
tor Td, (Kaputine, ‘Lite a) 18 tor 1/« 


Queen’sK4..Wanchester 


lement, 


839 


ae 


sh 


=) 


and Safely. 


Are youa Drinker? Do you wish to cure yoursell? If so, 
here's my hand, my warmest s) mpathy, and my positive 
assurance that within 72 hours after you obtain my remedies 
yn willbe better satisfied with yourself than ever iu your life. 

‘on will not be sick during my J Days’ Treatment ; you neet 
lose uo time ; nobody will know what has caused you to give up 
beer for ever unless you choose t» te!l. You can enter public- 
houscs, or even pour ont whisky witbout feeling the s'ightest 
temptation, You will be cured to stay cured. Think of whas 
you waste in money, think of how your life is being shortened. 
Get rid of the craving for ever. Bea manamong men, You can 
do wonderful work if not drinking. My 4. trcatment will cure 


Get the Genuine Cure. 


Do you want to cure someone who is near and dear to you? 
Then my Treatment is what you should get. Donot be misled 
‘by what seems to be cheaper, but what is absolutely valucless, 
and means a waste of time as well as money. Do not imagine 
that because some advertised remedy cured just one woman's 
hasband, it is universally retiable. ‘onsider how many cases 
it has cured. Read the Testimonials. If you have made the 
mistake of buying something which has done or is doing no 
mags drop it and get the true method, which cures in72 hours 

yy the clock. 


The Woods’ Method is known the world over; it is being 
endorsed and recommended everywhere. hy? Because it 
isthe most successful a:.d most inexpensive, genuine treat- 
ment that exists. 

I cannot say much in this advertisement. I want you to 
read my book, It willbea revelation to you. 


is Love of Strong Drink 
Ruining Your Home? 


Whether you are the drinker yourself. or the relative ofa 

@rinker, 1 know that intemperance in doing great haim. It will con- 

tinue to be worse until the craving for alcoho! is abso utely conquered and 

pigs this can be easily done in3 days why hesitate another y? Time 
rectous--ove to you that men who have drank herwily for 30, 0 
's have been cured in 3 days without losing an hour's time during 
tment. 

You can read in my circulars how wives secretly cure their 

‘After men begin to hate the taste of liquor they are very glad, 


My treat.,ent restores Will Power, strengthens tho 
Br ‘and Nerves, heals and regulstes th» Stomach, 
ns, etc. 

y condition where he gets as 
of water, buttermlik, or 
tt from liquor or beer. 
ailments, such as stomach 

ler, rheumatism, liver and kidney trouble, etc., neually disappear 
when he is cued of alcoholism. He be to love his home and 
all that is near and dear to him. He is a changed man,aud he finds 


‘You cannot doubt the ‘efficacy of my treatment when you read 
my absolute guarantee, backed by integrity, mouey, brains, and 


reputation. 
= DD. LONDON, 


The description 
wen of tho little 


finest 
implement in tho 
world is contiemed 
in thousands 
testimonials, 
Black Mandle, 
2s. 6a. 
Ivory Handle, 
3s. 6d. 
Tho “MAB” 
SATETY 
RAZOR, 
with extra blade, 
Price, 33, €d. 


The“ Mab” blades 
in this 


Newhall 
Birmingham. 


— ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
Fore on ful lZct. Gold Fillet 
Signet ling Free to introduce 
new catalogue. send on: 
adirese, and P.O. for 1t 
er trital and por 
iho intertwined. tr 
ram, Id.--1Ms & MAYLR 
Strand, London. 
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slept the night at the hotel where she had been staying 


es 


> 
{nto the suit you'll find! Quick! In ten minutes 
we shall be in Moreton Hampstead. They can t 
have signalled to the prisons to telegraph our des- 
criptiom yet. We're safe!” . 
ete aeteteeestetentetetesesteteeet sosontente ates ongeece eee 
% CHAPTER TEN. 
A Mar with a Big Diamond. 
otoateetentoateetestestecteeesgete stony 

“No, sir. Not Marseilles. F ayle’sin Paris. : 

We left John Jarvis in Paris, these words on his 
lips as he pointed to finger- rints on the envelope 
addressed feebly in Maisie Rickards’ writing, that 
contained the note running thus: 

“© Joun,—Forgive me. I’m not worthy of you. 
Forget me and try to forgive me in time. There was 
a man in my past before [met you. I thonght I had 
forgotten him, but he came back into my life—an1 I 
—don’t try to find me, John, I’m unworthy of you, 
God forgive me the wrong I’ve done you. Bat 1’mno 
longer fit for you. I’ve sinned.—MAIsIE.”” 

Quickly Inspector Colville, Special Service Branch, 
Scotland Yard, examined the finger-print photo- 
graphs of Madame Frayle and compared them with 
those marked uncleanly on the envclope. 


But the uppermost thought in David's as well. ; 
Mimi’s mind at this moment was gratitude, aici ile oe 
first surprise. . 

This big fellow was the man w ho had proved acer: 4 
note that had driven them apart a forgery aardk & 
so helped to bring them together again. 

The wheels of the two cabs touched. Jarvis 1 
man who had solved the mystcry of the ul 
wanted for the Bewlay Street murder, vt. ee | 
name “ Betty Hume” was pigeon-holed at 
Yard, raised his hat. 

They were on their honeymoon! Tt was vs: 
on their faces, in their eyes, on their cl" hes e 
Jarvis had dreamed of a honeymoon. ‘The hii ; 
his throat worked badly. For a momen: |, 
dimmed. Maisie—his Maisie! The hapjia 
honeymoon couple seemed to mock him. 

The French detective stared! Colville wl s0. 
Yard had recognised David Inglis as the teu: 
under arrest for (he Bewlay Street murder. 

David had reached across, and gripped ho 
hand. And all his thanks and gratitude were oxy 
in that grip. Yet the next moment he hiv 4 
Why was Jarvis in Paris, with these two other tion! 
Where was his bride’s mother ? : 


him by Madame Ross to the test! This story of what 
had happened at the Theatre Roche. of the Englishman, 
Brown by name, whe had come to the hox and claimed 
old acquaintance with Maisic—according to Madame 

tose, head of Crushington’s costume department — 
and had subsequently taken her out to supper, accord- 
ing to Madame Rose. 

She had desctibed him as a man of some thirty years, 
with a charming manncr, & fair moustache, and 
laughing blue eyes; 4 description that in now ise 
tallied with that of the great Mark Crushington. 

After his visit to the Prefecture Jarvis meant 
putting that story to the test. Hewas going to begin at 
the beginning. Ho would cross-question Madame 
Rose again, if he thought it necessary, and in his 
quest for Madame Frayle, at least, if not for Maisie, 
he would have the assistance of Inspector Colville 
and the French police. 

‘At the Prefecture they were kept waiting half an hour. 
Jarvis sat very still in the waiting-room, his shoulders 
hunched a little, his teeth gritted, his hands clenched, 


“You're right, Jarvis!” His voice was tense. | but his brain was working like upper and nether And then— 

“You know your girl's handwriting; I don’t. Do | millstoncs, grinding at facts between them. : Very swift these thoughts of David's. Mere" I 

you think that note’s a forgery ?”” Then, at last, into the presence of Monsieur | the woman w ho had scemed vaguely and frivi.tes 
“No, I don't, sir. She wrote it, but——” Lepinasse. Inspector Colville was spokesman, and | familiar to Mimi on their arrival at Pan. Vi4 


was she ? 
Mimi had stretched across him. and ayia the 
French detective stared. She took Jarvis he: 
David relaxed his hold on it. 
“T shall never forget!” she said, and this: 
Colville, as well as the French detective, to stoi 
David was pencilling on a card now. 
“Come and see us,” he said.“ That's our vil 
The two cochers had ceased to abuse cach at 
They were specchless, and reduced to gestien’st 
With a final shake of fists, they vented th ir): 
on their unhappy horses, lashing them furicu-'y 
two cabs separated. : 
“Didn't know you were friendly with Mr Tet .* 
said Colville, looking at Jarvis almost si-tichus. 
“ And his bride? ‘That was her, I take it. 


Jarvis reeled and crushed a hand over his eyes. 
lf the girl of his heart, more precious to him than 
life, had written that note, as he believed her to have 
done, he had no alternative but to choose one of two 
explanations ; either what she had written was true, 

_ and she had taken up her abode with Madame Frayle, 
or had at least entrusted the woman to dispatch the 
note, or the note had been written under some terrible 
compulsion. 

And again his heart went heavy and sick within him. 
He knew the vileness, the methods, and the horrible 
secret traffic of the woman whom he himself had 
exposed, against whom he had obtained evidence 
strong cnough to send her to penal servitude, possibly 
for life, once let her be captured. 

It was his faith in the girl he loved, though it had 


the language English. The brilliant, alert Frenchman 
mined. Up John Jarvis at a glance as & stodgy, 
unimaginative, dull-brained Englishman. A g 
policeman, perhaps. But why send such a man to 
Paris on delicate detective-work ? 

Monsieur Lepinasse shrugged his shouldcrs ever 60 
slightly when Colville told conciscly the story of 
Muisie's non-return to the hotel and the note delivered 
to Jarvis, with finger-prints on it corresponding with 
Madame Frayle’s. He did not commiserate with 
Jarvis, though there was a touch of sympathy in the 
shrug of his shoulders as well as the suggestion that 
Maisic’s conduct was simple enough of explanation, 
explained by what she had written. Asa matter of 
fact, his interest in her was purely professional. 
Madame Frayle might be traced through her. He was 


looked as if it had been ttered when he first read | in possession of Madame Frayle’s English dossier. “ Happened to do them, sir, what they loko. 4 
her note, that decided John Jarvis in his choice of | It was highly probable that she might have put her good turn,” answered Jarvis. 

the two explanations. rooms at the disposal of this flighty shop-girl and His face went set again. The Theatre Roche bee! 
Foul play. What kind of compulsion he did not | her lover. more tawdry and squalid by day than by viel 


The French detective, Marchand, took the tome 
in hand. He spoke his native language and quie! 
Colville was a fine linguist, and could folio. suse 
and answer casily. But not so Jarvis. ‘Theses 
trying to follow was great. 

'A theatrc-attendant remembered the oceupets of 
box 3. A charming English girl with a most oo, 
adorably -gowned French dame. She could rem: ni | 
a gentleman going to the box. 

* For Heaven's sake, sir,’ whispered Jarvis to 
Colville, ‘‘ ask em to talk slower. Steady on! ~ 

Question and answer were being gabbled. 

The gentleman who entered the box 2 He was liz 
and tall and English. A low massive fore!esd ov: 
small eyes.~ Clean-shaven. Forty years to Fity ves 
old perhaps. His age was not casy to guess, 

But this was not the man deseribed by Me Len: 
Rose! Why had she lied ? Whom was she seresites * 
Madame Rose of Crushington’s. 

The trio left the box together. Dut this wes es 
Madame Rose's story ! 

“ Dites-moi!” darvis had interrupted. 2} 
parlez-vous tard—go slow—no, you, sir.” 

He turned to Colville. 

* Ask her, sir, if she can remember if the Hast = 
man had got an old scar over the left eye, une 
eyebrow, running along the ridge of bone * 

Colville put thefquestion. The attendant 
say. She had not noticed such a scar. 41 

But Mark Crushington carried such a °°" | 
Jarvis had met the great man of business tre" 
at Havaslam’s gymnasium when he, Jarvis, had: 
fighting lessons for professional purposes. ad net 
the great Crushington done his best to induce 
to leave the police force and take to fight 
fessionally, seeing in him the makings of a chum) 
heavy-weight, ready to find the moncy ? 

Jarvis’ question had not been prompted hy ' 
blind guess-work. Crushington’s reputatie! 
known to him. He had known an uneasiness 1% 
which ho had afterwards rebuked himself, when 
told him that she was leaving tea-shop sere *" 
Crushington’s. He had wondered why Creo)" 
had chosen a comparatively inexperience’ + 
accompany Madame Roso to Paris. And -! 
Rose had lied in her description of the man 


Consequently, from a professional point of view, it 
was necessary to have an accurate description of Maisie 
Rickards, and John Jarvis was called upon to supply it. 

Height ; colour of eyes, hair, and general com- 
plexion ; mannerisms, if any ; tone of voice ; style of 
dress ; wearing what when last secn. 

Jarvis spoke without a superfluous word, to the 
point, like a machine. 

Monsieur Lepinasse transcribed Jarvis’ description 
into French for immediate circulation. The 
unimaginative-looking Englishman had the gift, at 
least, of any vivid description. He would send 

is men at once to Madame Rose for a 
description of the girl's clothes, Every effort would 
be made to trace her and Madame Frayle. 

The Prefect promised to communicate immediately 
with Colville in the event of anything of importance 
occurring. Also, if Inspector Colville wished to 
supplement the investigations of the Paris police 
with his own, the Prefect would place one of his most 
skilled men at his service, but he pointed out that the 
matter could not be in better hands than those of men 
who knew the ins and outs of the Parisian under-world 
of crime and vice. 

Colville, however, accepted the offer. Then the 
Prefect, having summoned one of his detectives, 
indicated that the interview was over with a polite 


know, but that note was a lie, written under com- 
pulsion. 

He snatched the hand from his eyes. 

“ All right, sir,” he said hoarsely. ‘‘ Don’t take 
any notice of me. I'm rye seni 

‘And so he scemed as he st there with his great 
shoulders squared, his muscles tense, head flung back, 
and teeth set. Something suppressedly terrible about 
his suddenly asserted self-control. 

“ Jarvis,” said Colville, “ what I said just now about 
suspending you no longer holds good. Come along. 
Weill get.right away now to the Prefecture.” 

The inspector was & man as well as a detective. 
He had been compelled to suspend Jarvis when the 
latter refused to accompany him to Marseilles, never 
hesitating fcr a fraction of a second between love and 
duty. Now it would not be necessary to go to 
Marseilles in search of Madame Frayle. Cunning as 
she was, she was also unclean and slipshod. and drink 
was beginning to tell on her nerves. Had she taken 
the trouble to wash her hands, her presence in Paris 
— not have been revealed to dota Jarvis. Once 
before lack of cleanliness had betrayed her. It might 
be that it would do so yet again. 

“ Jarvis,” said the inspector as they drove to the 
Prefecture, ‘ find Madame Frayle and wo may find 
er girl. ae et _ mr Lepinasse 
that note—officially it’s Madame rayle we want. | wavc of the hand. 

And from the police point of view Miss Rickards is Love and duty still pulled together in double harness. 
only of inporians as a possible clue to her. Don’t ' When they left the Prefecture with the French detec- 
ard on you, Jarvis; you've my deepest | tive, Inspector Colville decided to visit the Theatre 
sympathy, and any Hue within reason that I can do { Roche. ‘Jarvis wished for nothing better. They 
for you, I will, but you’ 1 have to convince tho French | took an open cab. 
police apt ele euminal work oh ph et j Traffic was thick; the boulevards crowded. The 
much in the way © assistance out of them, an that | driver of the cab, who had been urging his steed 
ep oy pata longa looks rad if yon girl has behaved | along with | on eeaaee a ‘deni rcined up. 
one of her own free will.” ere was @ mild collision. whecl grated against a 
dn Looks pe it, es ae sir,” answered Jarvis. ‘* All | . heel, and the next moment two Sopabiaba beeen to 

e same, I don’t believe it.” shake fists and abuse each other. 

At this moment love and duty seemed to be running | Just for moment Jarvis was distracted from his 
in double harness, pulling in the same direction. Let | thoughts. Had they been English cabmen, was his 
ao pee apr Fr le, and he belicved he would CE would uae been pan and fury- 

‘ aisic. But—— cam and more action. hey would have been down 

His powerful hands clenched up as the taxi-cab | off their boxes, and ee a cach other's heads. 
rushed through the great, gay city to which he was} Then he saw tho occupants of the other cab. 

ractically a stranger, hampered by a limited know- | They, too, had seen John Jarvis. 


wis 


edge of the language. He knew the vileness of that “Look, David!” said Mimi, her hand slipping over | come into the theatre-box. The attendant = | 
woman, with her drugs and her secret traffic in sin | her husband's. , tion of the visitor bore resemblance to Cri hin 
and uncleanness. “ Jarvis!’ ejaculated David Inglis. “ Ask her, sir—she'll understand you bi"! 


Sweat broke out on his forehead. His girl, his love, Thoughts and memories rushed quickly through 
in her clutches! John Jarvis offered up a prayer to | his brawn, of the night when Durward Kenyon was 
his God. But he believed that Heaven helped thoso | murdered in the basement of the Bewlay-street house, 
who helped themselves. Picturing what might have | and he, David, had borne to his rooms and sercened 
happened or might happen to Maisic would not mend | Betty Hume, mother of his fair, radiant bride—of his 
matters, only harrow bis heart and perhaps unsteady | own arrest—of the dyed, yellow-haired beauty- “That do I remember! The diamond -1' 
his nerves. He had not known the meaning of “nerves ’ | specialist who at that time occupied the flat opposite | magnificent ! ” 
till he had learnt that morning that Maisie had not h's—of Jarvis, not detective, but P.C. Jarvis then. (Another long and powerful instalment ne 


me—if this Englishman wore a diamond 1- 
onc—on his left hand ?” : 
Jarvis had visualised Mark Crusbington- | 
big, a gressive man, as he bad last seen him. 
: Ob, yes!” replied the attendant 1° 


For ladies only! “Why is a hard-boiled egg like a harem skirt?” (Turn to page 842.) 


The Sweetness 


>) of the Country 


boards, Clean Dishes. 


all umpleasantuess. 


For Removal & Renovation Time 


RITE for handsome Free Booklet of Li-nola designs, with FEED HARBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 


+H H . 1 trated ).—(&stainit a 
which are sent sample pieces of the material. This costs you (Rhostrated) — Cetaining Valuable rere ballet.” att 
Charing Cross Road, london. 


merely a postcard, and the result will give you unbounded 
pleasure. It is the most direct way we can instantly prove to you 
what Li-nola is like, and we are particularly anxious you should see 
these samples 1.0w, because there is certain to be one room in your 
house you are thinking of re-covering, and we know that if you once 
see Li-nola you will cover 
your room with_it. Li-nola 
is not an ordinary floor 
covering ; in fact, you can- 
not see it on salein any other 
part of the world. Youcan 
buy it only from Catesbys’, 
for it is a patent floor cover- 
ing — the Bordered Cork 
Lino—and we can suit your 
taste because of the variety 
of ourstock. Li-nola can be 
selected to match any scheme 
of decoration, and the designs 
are exclusive. It is, without 
doubt, the handsomest low- 
price floor-covering in the 
whole world, and it is 
el, specially designed for dining- 

rooms, bedrooms, chambers 
Yds, Yds, SQuality P Quality and offices, and we can suit 
3 by 3, inclnding £1 0 3 £1 2 6 your means because of the 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous end 
Fhysical ‘Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
Abled Troubles. Treatise, with full particulars, tn- 
eluding Bosdrede i testinion tale of som plete cures, 

nt sealed, ree, two etamps.—P. ure, 
i igh Holborn, Loudon, Wc. is 


STRENGTH: How cst; How Regained. 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middle-aged men on "How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
Strength, Poverty of Nervo Force and Debility tn 
Men.—Sent seal on receipt of 4 penny stamps b: 
Charies Gordon, 8 Gordonhoime D:spensary, yd 
ford, Yorks. 


LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want in- 
struction in letter-writing. from apphcations for a 
situation to love letters, or on any. business or private 
matters. shou!d obtain ‘How &hrll I Word It? "by 

. RB. M. Devereux. Send 12 to A. F. ter 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUOGAT, 
eal) or forward by post; full ealue per return, oroffer 
made.— Messra. Browning, Actual Manufacturere, 
€8 Oxford Street, London (Katab. 100 years). 


BABY CARS direct from factory on approval: 
esrriage paid; we save you 5- in ibe £; cash or casy 
payments from 4/- mont ly. Wonderful value. 

nd today for splendid new catalogue, post free, 
=Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. 


VARICOCELB.—Every man enffering from 
Varicocele and ite accompanying debility and 
nervous weakness shou'd send for illustratedcircu‘at 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
enly rational and painless method. No electricity. 
Sent sealed, post , two stamps.—E. B. Norton, 
89 & @ Chanocry Lane, London, W.C. 


3 by 3% border 

3b 4. 170 119 3 low cost, our Easy System arses 

Stby 4 ° 111 6 118 0 £ P nt, or a discount 2 OD. & LASTING. — nits to Measure 

Oe recat tae tae 8 of as, in the & for cash ey ee a ee 
Any other size at proportignate price. of as. inthe £ for cash. Farticularg Pott vrei. roves ey, ion 


__ 


wicca Send for 112 page wholesale catalogue, post 
ee,and make morey,—Smarts Ltd., Cycle Factory, 
Birmingham. 


comes to the home where Hudson's Soap is 
e . ° . 

used. A feeling of cleanliness and comfort 

prevails, for Hudson’s ensures Sweet Linen, 


Snow-white Floors and Tables, Healthy Cup- 


For Washing Up after Meals Hudson's is 
invaluable. It makes Glassware sparkle, gives 
a gloss to China, quickly dispels grease and 


In packets everywhere 
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YOU CAN Ef RN })- ar bour.— Fall particulors 
of employment, a; pl. K., 69 Aldersgate St., Lordcn. 


GCODS ON CREDIT.—Pay monthly instal. 
ments after delivery. Boots, Suits, Costumes, Furs, 
Overcoats, Jewellery, Blankets, Cycles, Watches, 
Musical Instrumente, everything.—Credit Supply 
Co., Exchange Bidgs, Norwich, 


REAL APRICAN CUBIOS.—On receipt of 
P.O. for 26 we will send you it free-two Reul 
Kaffir Bangles and Price List of wonderful Cuitos.— 
The Oversea Curio Co., Box 880, Johanuesbuig, 
South Africa. 


ABTROLOGY.— Events, Charges, Foriurste 
Deys, Kusinesa Success, Macrimeny. WO yenrs® 
future added, Send birth-dote, 1/- ".0.—Prof, Gould, 
Clare House Whitchurch Kcad, Cardiff. i 


EBOOTS.- fave near'y 0°'s buying factory 
Agents Wanted. Write fer list, pe ticulare.— 
Boot Co., 506, Portland Squure, I mietol. 


MADE TO MEASURE SUITS, at 0, 
@;., etc., ecnt on receipt oF of, and balance 1 
monthly payments, Wuterprocfe, Costumes, ard 
Generai Outfitting. Patterns, Meesurement Forms, 
and Terms, Frec.—Reid's (Coventry), Limited, Duke 
Street, Coventry. 


INCOME TAX.-—If you wish to avoid trouble 
and expenee, bey “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
Payers.” 1t will solve all your difficulties in Tanking 
acorrect return, and thus avoid overcharge. Sen 
fomteen stamps to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St. 
London, W.C. 


BLUSHING _ CURED. -- Doctcr's famons 
recipe 1/- order. Testimonials.—H, Stevens (Box 2), 
91 Back Piceadilly, Munche:ter. 


DO YOUR ARTIFICIAL TEETH DROP 
when you are eating or speaking? If eo, use 
Dentrufyx. You can dispense entirely with springs 
and wires by using Dentrufyx, tent post freo, Ve 
P.0.—Dentrufyx Manufacturing Co., 85 T.M Street, 
Ponty priad. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.— Thorengt'y prac- 
tical information on physical culture for truintie 
enera) health is given in “Modern Phyricat 


a. fowter, Publisher, 17 Lenrietta Stet, 
London, W.C. 

SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS.—A few 
simple copjurirg® tricks cre alsnye vee falin theafter 


dinner interval. You can Iecr: # ne 
$ ¥ .} 


tive tricks which need Nets 
vei Mttle trouble by & 
Bielghts and Pocket Tri ke,’ . 
12 to A. F. towter, Pabusher, 1 Henrietia ot te 
Loncon, W.C. 
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{nto the suit you'll find! Quick! In ten minutes 
we shall be in Moreton Hampstead. They can't 


i i elegraph our des- i 
ane g = ee pel” ene Tet him make a beginning by putting the story told 
steate sPoatestonte soatesteetonneeteesensencergenee restostostoaterte storortens san eaeensgt ee him by Madame Nose to the test! This story of what 
oe ne eeey , EN had happened at tho Theatre Roche, of the Englishman, 

CHAPTER TEN. Brown by name, whg had come to the-hox and claimed 
e A Mar with a Big Diamond. old acquaintance with Maisie—according to Madame 
etpateatectectetootocdetontenSeedeseede tentesteretens ™ tose, head of Crushington 8 costume department — 
“No, sir. Not Marseilles. Frayle’sin Paris. Loo! and ston tee ge taken her out to supper, accord- 
y is i se words on his ing to Madame Rose. . 

iise | ao ried eos be mn Te iene ‘She had desctibed him asa man of some thirty years, 

aidressed feebly in Maisie Rickards’ writing, that | with a charming manncr, 8. fair moustache, An 
laughing blue eyes; 4 description that in now1se 
tallied with that of the great Mark Crushington. 


contained the note running thus: 
i San , | 1 is % 

Pa ee) ee ee ma not, worthy Oia wat After his visit to the Prefecture Jarvis meant 
n man in my past before I met you. I thought I had | putting that story to the test. Ile was going to begin at 
forgotten him, but he came back into my life—and I | the beginning. He would ; cross-question Madame 
—don’t try to find me, John, I’m unworthy of you. | Rose again, if he thought it necessary, and in his 
God forgive me the wrong I’ve done you. , ba I’'mno | quest for Madame Frayle. at least, if not for Maisie, 

he would have the assistance of Inspector Colville 
and the French police. 


longer fit for you. I’ve sinned.—MAIsIE.”” 
Quickly Inspector Colville, Special Service Branch, -_ . 
4 ‘At the Prefecture they were kept waiting half an hour. 
Jarvis sat very still in the waiting-room, his shoulders 


Scotland Yard, examined a“ finger-prit pur 
aphs of Madame Frayle and com ared them wit : 
theese H hunched a little, his teeth gritted, his hands clenched, 


those marked uncleanly on the envelope. 


But the uppermost thought in David's as yell 
Mimi’s mind at this moment was gratitucle, afvarthe 
first. surprise. 

This big fellow was the man who had proves a « 
note that had driven them apart a forgery arial 
so helped to bring them together again. 

The wheels of the two cabs touched. Jarvie 1. 
man who had solved the mysicry of the ae 
wanted for the Bewlay Street murder, wh. 4 
name “ Betty Hume ” was pigeon-holed «t 
Yard, raised his hat. 

They were on their honeymoon ! Tt was vet 
on their faces, in their eyes, on their chthes — 
Jarvis had dreamed of a honeymoon. ‘The tin 
his throat worked badly. For a monen' } 
dimmed. Maisie—his Maisie! The happiac 
honeymoon couple scemed to mock him. 

The French detective stared! Colville of so 
Yard had recognised David Inglis as the tiew 
under arrest for the Bewlay Street murder. 

David bad reached across, and gripped tu: 
hand. And all his thanks and gratitude were exp: | 
in that grip. Yet the next moment he hi ont 
Why was Jarvis in Paris, with these two other mor! 
Where was his bride's mother ? : 


slept the night at the hotel where she had been staying 


with Madame Rose. ; : 
Let him sit on his heart. and use his headpicce ! 


“You're right, Jarvis!” His voice was tense. | but his brain was working like uppcr and nether Aud then— _ 

“You know your gitl’s handwriting; I don’t. Do | millstones, grinding at facts between them. . Very swift these thoughts of David's. Pei" | 

you think that note’s a forgery ?” Then, at last, into the presence of Monsicur the woman who had seemed vaguely and fiisiten 
“No, I don't, sir. She wrote it, but ie Lepinasse. Inspector Colville was spokesman, and familiar to Mimi on their arrival at Pan. Vos 
Jarvis reeled and crushed a hand over his eyes. was she ? 


the language English. The brilliant, alett Frenchman 
creat Si John Jarvis at a glance as & stodgy, 
unimaginative, dull-brained Englishman. A good 
policeman, perhaps. But why send such a man to 
Paris on delicate detective-work ? 

Monsieur Lepinasse shrugged his shouldcrs ever 60 
slightly when Colville told concisely the story of 
Muisie’s non-return to the hotel and the note delivered 
to Jarvis, with finger-prints on it corresponding with 
Madame Frayle’s. He did not commiserate with 
Jarvis, though there was a touch of sympathy in the 
shrug of his shoulders as well as the suggestion that 
Maisic’s conduct was simple enough of explanation, 
explained by what she had written. Asa matter of 
fact, his interest in her was purely professional. 
Madame Frayle might be traced through her. He was 
in possession of Madame Frayle’s English dossier. 
It was highly probable that she might have put her 
rooms at the disposal of this flighty shop-girl and 
her lover. 

Consequently, from a professional point of view, it 
was necessary to have an accurate description of Maisie 
Rickards, and John Jarvis was called upon to supply it. 

Height ; colour of eyes, hair, and general com- 
plexion ; mannerisms, if any ; tone of voice ; style of 
dress ; wearing whut when last secn. 

Jarvis spoke without a superfluous word, to the 

int, like a machine. 

Monsieur Lepinasse transcribed Jarvis’ description 
into French for immediate circulation. The 
unimaginative-looking Englishman had the gift, at 
least, of pra vivid description. He would send 
along one of his men at once to Madame Rose for a 
description of the girl's clothes. Every effort would 
be made to trace her and Madame Frayle. 

The Prefect promised to communicate immediately 
with Colville in the event of anything of importance 
occurring. Also, if Inspector Colville wished to 
supplement tho investigations of the Paris police 
with his own, the Prefect would place one of his most 
skilled men at bis service, but he pointed out that the 
matter could not be in better hands than those of men 
who knew the ins and outs of the Parisian under-world 
of crime and vice. 

Colville, however, accepted the offer. Then the 
Prefect, having summoned one of his detectives, 
indicated that the interview was over with a polite 
wave of the hand. 

Love and duty still pulled together in double harness. 
only of importance as & possible clue to her. Don’t | When they left the Prefecture with the French detec- 
think me hard on you, Jarvis; you've my deepest | tive, Inspector Colville decided to visit the Theatre 
sfmpathy, and anythin within reason that I can do {| Roche. Jarvis wished for nothing better. They 


Mimi had stretched across him. and avin tha 
French detective stared. She took Jarvis teu 
David relaxed his hold on it. 

“] shall never forget!” she said, and ‘iis 
Colville, as well as the French detective, to sioi 

David was pencilling on a card now. 

“Come and sce us,” he said.“ That's our iil 

The two cochers had ceased to abuse cai i 
They were specchless, and reduced to gestenian ot. 
With a final shake of fists, they vented th ‘+! 
on their unhappy horses, lashing them furiou~) 
two cabs separated. : 

“ Didn't know you were friendly with My. Tel.’ 
said Colville, looking at Jarvis almost sores. 
“And his bride? ‘That was her, I take it. 

‘“‘ Happened to do them, sir, what they fool 
good turn,” answered Jarvis. 

His face went sct again. The Theatre Nu Te deed 
more tawdry and squalid by day than by wi-!y 

The French detective, Marchand, took theron r 
in hand. He spoke his native language aid qaie! 
Colville was a fine linguist, and could jolios ste cts 
and answer easily. But not so Jarvis. ‘Thee anes 
trying to follow was great. bs 

A theatre-attendant remembered the oeeups' > © 
box 3. A charming English girl with ar ‘ 
adorably-gowned French dame. She could sem! 
a gentleman going to the box. 

°* For Heaven's sake, sir,” whispered Jarvis to 
Colville, “ask ’em to talk slower. Steady on!” 

Question and answer were being gabbled. 

The gentleman who entered the box ° He was liz 
and tall and English. A low massive forchesd ov 
emall eyes. Clean-shaven. Forty years to fty y1 
old perhaps. His age was not casy to gucss. 

But this was not the man deseribed by Mele 
Rose! Why hadshelied 2 Whom was she sere suites! 
Madame Rose of Crushington’s. 

Tho trio left the box together. But this weet 
Madame Rose's story ! 

“ Dites-moi !” Jareis had interrupted. 7)3 
parlez-vous tard—go slow—no, you, sit. 

He turned to Colville. ; 

“Ask her, sir, if she can remember if the Hacc + 
man had got an old scar over the left eve, tie 
eyebrow, running along the ridge of bone * 

Colville put thefquestion. The attendant « 
say. She had not noticed such a scar. 4% / 

But Mark Crushington carried such a set § 
Jarvis had met the great man of business tre 
at Havaslam’s gymnasium when he, Jarvis, had 
fighting lessons for professional purposes. Had ne 
the great Crushington done his best to indves on? 
to leave the police force and take to fights 1"! 
fessionally, secing in him the makings of a clues" 
heavy-weight, ready to find the moncy ? 


Jarvis’ question had not been prompted hy" 


Tf the girl of his heart, more precious to him than 
life, had written that note, as he believed her to have 
done, he had no alternative but to choose one of two 
explanations ; either what she had written was true, 

_ and she had taken up her abode with Madame Frayle, 
or had at least entrusted the woman to dispatch the 
note, or the note had been written under some terrible 
compulsion. 

And again his heart went heavy and sick within him. 
He knew the vileness, the methods, and the horrible 
secret traffic of the women whom he himself had 
exposed, against whom he had obtained evidence 
strong cnough to send her to penal servitude, possibly 
for lite, once let her be captured. 

It was his faith in the girl he loved, though it had 
looked as if it had been Shattered when he first read 
her note, that decided John Jarvis in his choice of 
the two explanations. 

Foul play. What kind of compulsion he did not 
know, but that note was a lie, written under com- 
pulsion. 

He snatched the hand from his cyes. 

“All right, sir,” he said hoarsely. ‘Don’t take 
any notice of me. I'm myself again.” 

‘And so he scemed as he stood there with his great 
shoulders squared, his muscles tense, head flung back, 
and teeth set. Something suppressedly terrible about 
his suddenly asserted self-control. 

“ Jarvis,” said Colville, “ what I said just now about 
suspending you no longer holds good. Come along. 
We'll get.right away now to the Prefecture.” 

The inspector was 4 man a8 well as a detective. 
He had been compelled to suspend Jarvis when the 
latter refused to accompany him to Marseilles, never 
hesitating fct a fraction of a second between love and 
duty. Now it would not be necessary to go to 
Marseilles in search of Madame Frayle. Cunning as 
she was, she was also unclean and slipshod. and drink 
was beginning to tell on her nerves. Had she taken 
the trouble to wash her hands, her presence in Paris 

aight not have been revealed to Jo Jarvis. Once 
ore lack of cleanliness had betrayed her. It might 


- 


y 


“Jarvis,” said the inspector as they drove to the 
Prefecture, ‘ find Madame Frayle and wo may find 


police there’s been criminal work done before you'll get j Traffic was thick; the boulevards crowded. The 
much in the way of assistance out of them, and if that driver of the cab, who had been urging his steed 
letter’s not a forgery, it looks as if your girl has behaved | along with much whip-cracking, suddenly reincd up. 

done There was 8 mild collision. A wheel grated against a 

“ Looks like it, maybe, sir,” answered Jarvis. ‘ All | wheel, and the next moment two cozechmen began to 
the same, I don’t believe it.” | shake fists and abuse cach other. 

At this moment love and duty seemed to be running { Just for a moment Jarvis was distracted from his 
in double harness, pulling in the same direction. Tet | thoughts. Had they been English cabmen, was his 
him find Madame Frayte, and he believed he would | thought, there would have been lIcss froth and fury- 
also find his Maisic. But—— foam and more action. They would have been down 

His powerful hands clenched up as the taxi-cab | off their boxes, and punching cach other's heads. 
rushed through the great, gay city to which he was! Then he saw the occupants of the other cab. 

ractically a stranger, hampered by @ limited know- | They, too, had seen John Jarvis. 
edge of the language. He knew the vileness of that “Took, David!” said Mimi, ber hand slipping over 
woman, with her drugs and her seerct traffic in sin her husband’s. A 
and uncleanness. : “ Jarvis!” ejaculated David Inglis. 

Sweat broke out on his forehead. His girl, his love, Thoughts and memories rushed quickly through 
in her clutches! John Jarvis offered up o prayer to | his brain, of the night when Durward Kenyon was 
his God. But he believed that Heaven helped those | murdered in the basement of the Bewlay-street house, 
who helped themselves. Picturing what might have | and he, David, had borne to his rooms and screened 
happened or might happen to Maisie would not mend | Betty Hume, mother of his fair, radiant bride—of his 
matters, only harrow his heart and perhaps unsteady | own arrest—of the dyed, yellow-haired beauty- 
his nerves. He had not known the meaning of © nerves” | specialist who at that time occupied the flat opposite 
till he had learnt that morning that Maisie had not h's—of Jarvis, not detective, but P.C. Jarvis then. 


4 


blind guess-work. Crushington’s reputation 0" 
known to him. He had known an uncasin : 
which he had afterwards rebuked himself, when 


Crushington’s. He had wondered why (rr 
had chosen a comparatively inexperience! + 
accompany Madame Rose to Paris. And 
Rose had lied in her description of the man ' 
come into the theatre-box. The attendant «= ' 
tion of the visitor bore resemblance to Cri" 

Ask her, sitr—she'll understand you |i" | 
me—if this Englishman wore a diamond 11 
onc—on his left hand ?” 

Jarvis had visualised Mark Crusbington 
big, eee man, as he had last secn him 

2 Oh, yes!” replied the attendant 1 
“That do I remember! The diamond -! 
magnificent ! ” 

(Another long and powerful instalment ne“ 


4 


For ladics only! “Why is a hard-boiled egg like a harem shirt?” (Turn to page 842.) 
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The Sweetness 
of the Country 


comes to the home where Hudson's Soap is 
used. A feeling of cleanliness and comfort 
prevails, for Hudson’s ensures Sweet Linen, 
Snow-white Floors and Tables, Healthy Cup- 
boards, Clean Dishes. 


| 


For Washing Up after Meals Hudson's is 
invaluable. It makes Glassware sparkle, gives 
a gloss to China, quickly dispels grease and 
all umpleasaniuess. 


In packets everywhere 
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For Removal & Renovation Time 


RITE for handsome Free Booklet of Li-nola designs, with 


: 5 . A FREE HEREAL MEDICAL GUIDB YOU CAN Ef RN 1). ar hour.— Ful! particulors 
which are sent sample pieces of the material. This costs you Ginente, Write to-day. Saluable remedice toy a of employment, a; pl. K.,69 Aldersgate St., Londen. 


merely a postcard, and the res ill giv nbounded ng Cross Road, London. 
y 4 po d, e result will give you unbounde G@CODS ON CREDIT.—Pay monthly instal- 


ments after delivery. Boots, Suits, Costumes, Fura, 


pleasure. It is the most direct way we can instantly prove to you pEQON, TO WEAR MER. — Nervous end Grerconts, Jewelery, Blanka, Cyclesy Watches, 
what Li-nola is like, and we are particularly anxious you should see Fee Peete Ate, witie ful particuluré, 1n- Musical instruments. eversthing.—Crecit Supply 
’ P y 7! cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete Seren, Co,, Exchange Bldgs, Norwich. _ 


sent sealed, post free, two etamps.—P. 4 Murray, 

185 High Holborn, London, W.C. REAL APRICAN CURIOS.—On receipt of 
——— P.O. for 26 we will send you t free'two Reul 

Kaffir Dargles and Price List o! wonderful Cui tos.— 


these samples t.ow, because there is certain to be one room in your 
house you are thinking of re-covering, and we know that if you once 


ie i TYPEWRITING. — Novelists. story-writers ‘i 
see Li-nola ae gra ciaprmenand tnarnerig eae he eens — The Oversea Curio Co, Box 80, JobunnesLuig, 
a written, shou'd send @ port-cu jor terme te 
your toom wit _ Me tenola isa Morris, 14 Bridge Road, cmmereiaith, Londons am oe 
is not an ordinary floor . Special reduction for long stories. ABTROLOGY.— Events, Charges, Forturate 
Deys, Kusinesa Success, Marrimeny. WO yeurs' 


covering; in fact, you can- 
not see it on salein any other 


STRENGTH: How Lest; How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
middle- ed Snes, on ‘How to Preserve Strength, —= = 
Create Vitality, and Increare Nerve Btamine.! 2% LOOTS.- Save near'y H's buy ng fectory direct. 


part of the world. Youcan briet treatise ‘on eens eabanstion. Loss et eee ech elite atti aiate,- Britten 
° , rength, Povert ervo Force an re in . 24 Ae Ri PR AN -— its 
buy it only from Catesbys ’ Men. Sent sealed. on receipt of ¢penny camps bo: Boot Co., 506, Portiand Square, } rietol. 
ree: Charies Gordon, 8 Gordonhoime Dispensary, tude — See = enti 
for it is a patent floor cover- ford, Yorks. 
in the Bordered Cork ; oe eee ee eee eee eed buian 
—_— j-, etc., rent on rece! a of, ane waianed 2 
8 : LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want in- monthly) payments. Waterprocte, Costumes, ard 
Lino—and we can suit your struction in letter-writing. from appheations for a General Outhitting. Patterns, Meesur forme, 
situation to love letters, or on any business or private and Terms, Frec.—Reid's (Coventry), Limited, Duke 
matters, shou!d obtain ‘How &hril I Word It? "by Street, Coventry. 
B. M. Devereux. Send 12 to A. F. Sowter 


taste because of the variety 
of ourstock. Li-nola can be 


Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, ¥.C, INCOME TAX.-1 sou wish to avoid trouble 
= “A a —— aval and crpenee, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 


Payers.” lt wil folve all ycur difficulties in making 
n 


selected to match any scheme . 
: : : 4 1 OED ARUIEIOIAL Malae bet ouens; acorrect return, and thus avoid ov ercharee, Ser 
of decoration, and the designs Sea Oper ing, Actual, Manufacturers, fomteen stamps to ‘A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St. 


wc. 


made.— 
: . : $3 Oxford Street, London (Katab. 100 de 
are exclusive. It is, without eS ashicatams 


doubt, the handsomest low- 
price floor-covering in the 
whole world, and it is 


BLUSHING CURED. -- Doct: r’s famous 
BABY CARS direct from Factory, on approval: recipe 1/- order. Testimonials. —H, Stevens (Box 2), 
earriage paid; we save you B&-inibe £; cash or casy 11 Back Piceadilly, Muncbester. 
payments from 4/- mont! ly. Wonderful value, as int w pein ee 
tid today for splendid new catalogue, post free, 
=Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. po your ARTIFICIAL TEETH DROP 
- a when you are eating or spt obing? If eo, use 


EE 


cl i ining- vx. You can dispen-v entirely with eprings 
specially designed for dining Be Ft ae etre man enffering from Sea wives by using Denti: yx. rent post trea, Ve 
cosele and ite accompanying debility an P.0.—Dentrufyx Manufacturing Co., 85 Tu Street, 


rooms, bedrooms, chambers 
and offices, and we can suit 
your means because of the 


nervous weakness shou'd send for illustratedcirculat Pontypridd. 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 
only rational and sinless method. Xo security: 

ne , Fost free, two stamps.—&. B. Norton, SICAL CULTURE.- Thorongh'y prac: 
BENS y Lane, London, We. gap normation on physical cuiture for tr ante 


our Easy System ——— and general health is given in 
ot P. nee t = discov 00D, STARTING. — Sails te Meerarg | freiiluizaied, Lane No ned, pect tree, 12 fers 
9 9 y > Bf. re illus! 8 e » DCS tol ron 
aymen 1 OF Bo ctaction guasezteet. ogres i Patterns and 4. ¥. fowter, Publisher, 17 Lenrietts Buel, 
Particulars Post Free.—Groves & dey, 29 Lion London, W.C. 


of as. inthe £ for cash. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS. A few 
abit 


Buiidings, Huddersfield. 


HOW TO BUILD A OCYOLE worth £6 Se. pimple conjuring tneks cre alsoye ni 
fer £2 12a. 6d. We supply all parts at wholesale dinner intervol. | You ca Fett 
ces. Frames, Wheels, Tyres, lubes, Bells, Pumps, tive tricks which need 1 ' 
imps, and everything for & Gycle at roc bottom er tee tronle oka te enges : 
vices, Send for 112 page wholesale catalogue, post ry ps See pater, Pie ey TT Mentigtia Str es 


ee,and make money,—Smarts Ltd., Cycle Factory, 3 
Birminghas. Loncon, W.C. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Figs and Rhubarb 

Are delicious stewed together. 
till ncarly tender, then add the rhubarb. 
again tili both are quite done. 

Chilli Sauce 

Is excellent with chops and steaks. Into half 
a pint of good melted butter sauce, stir a large 
teaspoonful of grated horseradish and half a tea- 
spoonful of chilli vinegar. Heat, and scrve. 
Dough Nuts. 

Take three cupfuls of flour, one tablespoonful 
of caster sugar, a little salt, one ounce of butter, 
one egg, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Work all into 
a dough, adding milk, if necessary. Form into 
balls, dip into boiling fat, fry o light brown, and 
sprinkle with sugar. (Reply to ANxiovs Cook.) 
Bacon Roly-Poly. ' 

Make a nice suet crust, roll it out, and cover it 
with thin slices of bacon. Sprinkle with finety- 
chopped onion, and a little sage and pepper. Roll 
up and tic in a cloth, and boil-for two and a half 
to three hours. The water must be kept boiling all 
the while. Serve with mashed potatoes and 
Brussels sprouts.—( Prize won by Mrs. G. W. JONES, 
7 St. Peter's Road, Reading.) 

A Special Beef Pie. 

Cut a steak into two-inch strips, about half 
an inch thick, season these highly, and roll each 
round a tiny piece of bacon.. Skewer these into 
shape, and stew in stock with sliced onions and 
herbs until nearly tender. Remove the skewers, 
place the meat in a piedish, add some of the gravy, 
carefully strained, and’slices of lightl fried tomato. 
Then cover with a good crust, and bake till the 
pastry is done. 

Hashed Calf's Head is Ever Popular 

In my house prepared from this recipe: Re- 
heat the calf's head in some of the liquor in which 
it was cooked, then cut the meat from the bone in 
shapely pieces. Brown some butter, flour, and 
chopped onions in a frying-pan, fry the pieces of 
meat with this, and keep warm. Add half,a pint 
of stock to two onions, etc., for the gravy, stir 
while all boils, and pour it over the meat. Add 
some celery and a carrot, and let all simmer gently 
until the meat is very tender. Season liberally, 
and add chopped parsley. 


Rhubarb Trifie 

Is delicious and seasonable. Tall rhubarb -is 
too old to cook. Stew one pound of rhubarb with 
one gill of water, a quarter of a pound of sugar, and 
a piece of lemon rind. Let some of the moisture 
boil away, so that the fruit is rather thick. Make 
a nice custard with one pint of milk, yolks of two 
eggs, and the white of one, and thicken it with two 
teaspoonfuls of flour. Let it boil gently till quite 
cooked, then pour over the fruit.. Whip the second 


Stew the figs 
Stew 


white of egg till very stiff, and put rough lumps of 


it on the trifle. 
Veal Mould ‘ e 

Is a good way of utilising cold veal. Take 
any remains of cold meat, chop it finely, season 
with chopped lemon rind, pepper, salt, and a little 
chopped ham. Take about Art as much bread- 
crumbs as there is meat, soak it in cold milk, and 
squeeze very dry. Add this to th#meat. Dissolve 
an ounce of butter, and add to the meat with one 
beaten egg for each three-quartera of a pound used. 
Grease a plain mould, ornament it- with slices of 
egg, pieces of gherkin cut thin, and some strips 
of beetroot Press the meat into the mould, tie 
it over with buttered paper, and bake in the oven 
for half an hour. Turn out to serve, and pour a 
good gravy round, ~ 


GRECIAN INFLUENCE. 


More than two thousand yoars ago some of the 

veatest minds the world has ever seen existed in 

reece. Yet even in those remote days the 
Greeks were husbandmen. They loved their 
country and their homesteads. In its essentials 
the Greek character has changed very little. The 
Greeks of the present day are intellectual and 
skilful farmers. In regard to one great speciality 
the Greeks are alone and unrivalled. Ro other 
country or people can produce the grape which is 
converted into the Currant. The soilund climate 
of Greece, coupled with the Greeks’ great skill 
and industrial habits, aca us with this most 
nutritious little fruit. We are indeed privileged to 
be able to enjoy Currants at all times of the year. 
Wise people eat them every day with great benefit, 
as Sir Francis Laking says, to health and pocket. 


I will give.ten pairs of scissors for the best replies. Murk postcards “ Dress.” (See page 844.) 


Home Noles Fage 


THE KITCHEN. : 
be used to aid 


SCISSORS IN 

Six ways in which scissors may 
the cook: ; ; 

Cutting up the peel for marmalade is made easy 
if scissors are employed, as the cook can remain 
seated during the cutting operations. p 

In cutting up fruit for mincemeat scissors are 
better than a knife. . 

Steak for pies and pudding: may be cut with 
scissors if your knives are blunt. . 

Scissors’ are excellent for cutting the rind off 
bacon— 

Or for cutting fancy shapes from pastry. | 

Roots and herbs, such as pay and mint, may 
be cut with scissors instead of being chopped.— 
(Prize awarded to Mrs. Sexar, T'ralee Lodge, 
Holmbury St. Mary, near Dorking.) 


A HOME-MADE NIGHT-LIGHT. 

Tunis night-light takes only five minutes to 
prepare. and will last for years. 

Take a small, deep blacking-tin and fill the lower 
half with cotton wool. Put on the lid, and make a 
small hole in the centre of it with a skewer or other 
pointed instrument. Then make two further holes 


in the lower half of the tin. Now, by means of a 
pin, pull a wisp of the cotton wool through the hole 
in the centre of the lid to form a wick. 

To use the night-light soak it in a saucer of 
paraffin for a few minutes. The oil should be deep 
enough to cover the holes in the sides of the tin. 
After a few minutes the cotton wool will have 
absorbed sufficient oil for one night’s burning, and 
the ie a may then be Jaced in a saucer 
and lighted.—(Prize won by Mrs, A. SEALEY, 
76 Vicarage Road, Watford.) 


a 


———~— 


NN ti titi 
THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL HINT. 
Linen Tape instead of Ribbons. 

Linen tape is best to use for lingerie 
as it washes beautifally and retains a 
snowy whiteness, whereas white ribbons 
soon turn yellow. A dainty way to finish 
the ends of the tapes is to point them, 
and embroider a tiny flower or a few 
French knots.—(Prize won by Miss M. 
Fielding, 22 Norfolk Road, Dublin.) j 


A 
Iv the silk on your bonnet or hat has become 


HAT HINT. 


flimsy, make a thin paste of flour and water, allow 
one dessertspoonful of flour to half a pint of water, 
and boil it up, adding more water if necessary, 
until it is of the consistency of cream. 

Let it stand until cool, then dip the silk into it, 
and squeeze it out carefully. When nearly dry 
iron with a hot iron, and the silk will look like new 
once again. This method will not injure the most 
delicate silk, and any colour may be treated.— 
(Prize won by Mrs. H. EB. SANDERS, 157 Nottingham 
Road, Derly.) 


TO LADY RBADERS. 


Here is an opportantty for 7s to win a splendid pair 
of scissors for your work basket. 

As I’ve already announced, I want to see if you've 
any ideas or hints which will help to make this page of 
prasies use to housewives, housewives to be, and 
mothers. 

And I am willing to award a pair of scissors to. those 
readers who can help me in this way. 

Eupposing, for instance, you, know how some attractive 
and useful little thing for the home can be made easil 
and cheaply; write and tell me all about it, giving full 
and clear particulars; and if 1 decide that I can use it 
on this page, I will award you a pair of, scissors. 

_ Or auppasing you have a wonderful old recipe, such as 
is not to be found in any cookery book, or supposing 
you have some brand-new idea in fancy work, or some 
brilliant way for saving labour in housework; theee are 
just the things J want you ts sands ai 
yf course, it’s no use sending ordinary recipes o 
ordinary hints for the home that have clrendy appeased. 
f you want them returned you must send a stamped 
aoe Rddreses anyeieDe. feng iene 10, “ Twybel,"’ care 
° e itor, Pearson's eekly, 17 Henr, 
Tontone WC v retta Street, 
ISOBEL. 


Mark ‘your envelopes “ Hints.” 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL. 


WEEK ENDING 
May 25, 1911, 
—_—_—_—_— 


HOME HINTS. 
Stand Pancake Batter 
Yor two hours before frying. Beat it up well 
together just before using. ao 
When Boiling Clothes 

It is a good plan to put a little bluc into the 
water, as this improves the colour. 
Jam Jars 

Should always be heated before being filled 
with jam, otherwise they are likely to crack. 
Lemons 

Will keep, a long time if packed in fine drv 
sand. Care must be taken that they do not tou:b 
each other. 

To Scent the Linen Cupboard, 

Make a bag of silk, and put in it an Gunee of 
lavender flowers, and half an ounce of powdered 
cloves. 

An Empty Cotton Reel, 

Covered with serge or cloth, and nailed on to 
the floor, makes an excellent door stop to protect 
the wall. 
Zine Tubs, 

And also zinc covered tables, can be kept 
perfectly clean if scrubbed with powdered leth 
brick and: scap. 

After Scrubbing 

The kitchen table, scatter a handful of salt 
over, and rub it well in. This will make the boards 
beautifully white. 

Muslin Curtains, 

If very dirty, should be soaked for twelve hous 
in cold water, then washed in two lots of sus, su as 
to get all the dirt out. 

White Silk 

Should never be hung up to dry, but after 
rinsing should be wrung out, and rolled in a clot’>, 
and after an hour or so ironed, 

Coloured Silk 

Will often stand repeated washing. hut care 
must be taken with the ironing, for hot irons will 
destroy the colour. (Reply to Girt.) , 

Glass Bottles 

Can be cleaned with raw potato, cut up small, 
and warm water. Fill the bottles, Ict them stand 
an hour or two, then shake well and rinse. 
Down Qulits 

That have become old may either be re-ma’e 
or else turned into down cushions. Quite a thin: Id 
quilt will provide enough down for a nice cushion, 
Stained Floors 

May be kept in excellent order by rubbing 
them with boiled linseed oil and methylated spirits 
in equal parts, This gradually gives a good 
polish. 

Black Thread 

Stockings, or those of cotton, should never be 
ironed, as the heat turns them green. Mang! 
them if possible; if not, be content with careful 
folding. 

Keep Flat Irons Clean. 

If, when they are being heated, you rub them 
with a cloth slightly moistened with paraflin, and 
then put them back on the stove, you will find them 
perfect to use. 
Darning Wool : 

Sometimes shrinks after use, If bought in 
skeins it is a good plan to steep it in warm water for 
ten minutes, then wring out and dry. If on cards, 
hold over the steam of a kettle before use. 
Machine Needies 

Should always be darned into a piece of flannel. 
As you live by the sea it will be wise to slightly 
moisten the flannel with oil, then there will be 10 
possibility of their rusting. (Reply to Srasivi.) 
An Oil Stain for Ficors. 

Get a pint of linseed oil, and a little umber. 
Make the umber into a paste with a small quantity 
of the oil, then add more oil. Try the colour on a 
piece of board, if not just right add more umlict OF 
oil to suit your taste. (Reply to MarGanet) 
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RHEUMATISM AND PARALYSIS. 
THEIR COMPLETE HOME CURE. 

Frea for 30 Days Only. 8 
A handsome illustrated treatise, giving full dest an 
of Rheumatism and Paralysis, with instructions } 
complete home cure, describing the most successful t 
ment in Great Britain, recommended by the Minit. 
endorsed by medical men. ‘This highly in-tructve ee 
was written by W. H. Veno, a g¢ ntlemain who las 1 t . 

a special study of these diserses. Tho preface 13 0? 
graduate of the University of Wartzburg. Send po panes 
to-day and you will receive the book free by_ret ; at 

Address. The Veno Institute (Dept. R. 21, vee 
Stree!, Ilulme, Manchester. 
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WEEK ENDING 


May 25, 191! 
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RREUMATISM 


URIC ACID POISON 


ERADICATED FREE 


THE pernicious effects of Uric Acid are known throughout the world. Rich 

and poor all suffer from its onslaughts. Where thousands are slain in war, 
hundreds of thousands are ranked amongst the victims of the Uric Acid scourge, 
which is shown in Rheumatism, Gout, and various Kidney ailments. To be free 
{rom these diseases you must eliminate all excess of Uric Acid. Kutnow’s Powder 
does this, and, furthermore, flushes all excessive uric acid right out of the system. 


Rev. John R. Barnes writes: 
“Wensley, Leyburn, Yorks, April 5th, 1911. 
“Dear Sirs,—I have been taking Kutnow’s Powder for Rheumatism and can 
honestly say I have derived much good. I recommend it very strongly in Uric 
Acid cases. You can make what use you like of this letter. With best thanks, 
believe me, yours sincerely (Rev.) John R. Barnes.” 


W. Forrest, Esq., writes: 
“ Oaker Villa, Nelson Street, Carlisle. 


“T used to be under the impression that Kutnow’s Powder was one of those 
nauseous medicines usually associated with the words ‘ Carlsbad’ and ‘Salts,’ but 
find that the taste is very pleasant and the results undoubtedly beneficial. I had 
been a victim to constipation for years, and also a sufferer from rheumatism, but 
your Powder has relieved me from both these ailments. One of the chief effects 
of your Powder is the cheerfulness it induces and the happy sensation of feeling in 
perfect health.” ’ 


_FREE TRIAL COUPON” 
Please sond me a free sample of Kutnow’s Powder. 
(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 


Substitutes Endanger Health 


‘The Genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of all 


Chemists at 2/9 per bottle, or direct from Kutnow’s 
London Offices for 3/- post paid in the United NAME .oneececceeceeceseeecee cee eee ees 
Kingdom. See that the facsimile signature, , ADDRESS ..ceseeese 


“sg. Kutnow & Co. Ld.,’” and also the 
registered trade mark, * Hirschensprung, or 
Deer-Leap,” are on the carton and bottle. You then 


Get Genuine Kutnow’s Powder 


Pearson's Weekly, 25/5,11> 
Send this form to 


S. Kutnow & Co. Ltd., 
41 Farringdgn Road, London, E.C. 
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THE WAIP’S TREE. 
_E. A. W. is one.of the loyal band IT am gradue 
collecting round me siiinee ikeresta on ae 
are the interests and pleasures of the childre : tle 
writes, from far-away Tasmania, ‘I gave ti liane 
pe sage pee We have nares it the Waif's The 
and we will sell every pear off it and s “MONEE 
ag ee yp send thie Money 
“The result this time is £2 10s.—-£2 for tho frit 
and 10s. from S. C. W., who wishes some littly 
Jeannio to be sent for the fortnight.” ors 
Good for you, E. A. W.! I want a few more 
trees like that. If one tree gives a holiday to ti! by 
odd children, how many trees—— But, no. I 
won't wo my readers with mathematica 
problems ! find that they are quite ingeiions 
enough in finding schemes to help the FAB. without 
any brain-puzzling from me. 
PRESH AIR PUND FIGURES. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £593 4s. 2:d, 


G. Hindmarch, 10s.; B. Gutmann, £1 1s.; Asp 
108.;, A. G., 9d.; Nantor, 8s.; An Old Icishaion, a 
N.C. gi isi. fy ii Mas Giluvan, 103.; 1 Ww’ 
illis, .; Seret. 8. W. Langley, £1; Fatior of On. 
1s. 6d.; C. Headlam, 2s. 6d.; A. Becklia ton, £1; Mrs 
Crommelin, £1; Mrs. Empson, £5; F. WD 
Mr. and Mrs. Tonge, £2; 
£1; Anon., £5; A Friend, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. M. Peck, 10s | 
H.'D., 63.; Major W. S, Boles, £2; Friends, 9d.;'A. 1" 


ls. 6d.; N. 8., 1s. 
Neuville, 2s. 6d.; H. 


partly mine. Moreover, I say that this would 
really be much more expensive in the end. As we 
cannot settle this dispute we are asking you to 
decide.” —— 
You are thrusting rather a grave responsibility 
| on me, R. F. T. Of course, there is a great deal iu 
what your wife says; and it cannot be doubted 
‘that the rapid growth in late years of the easy 
ayment system has been a great boon to many. 


which you do not really want and for whic 
cannot really afford to pay you will soon find 
CAN YOU TELE-QUID? yourself in difficulties. But if you have ~both 

Din you try your hand last week at “ Tele-quids thought it over carefully, and have come to the 
Tf not, turn back now to the first page, ‘and sco | conclusion that you will be able to keep up the pay- 
if you can word a telegram of exouse from a man | ments, I see no reason why your wile should not 
who wants to postpone a visit from his mother-in- | have her way, R. F. T., provided, of course, that 
law. you can buy the piano at a fair price. 

If youcan’t make upa telegram, there's no harm | YOUR HEIGHT VARIES. 
done, but if you can, it may be worth £50 to you, & I HAVE received a letter commenting on my 
sum that would insure your having no money | recent paragraph dealing with the condition in 
worrics for at least till the end of the year. And if | which children grow most. “It is an interesting 
it didn’t win the first prize it might still win you @ | fact,” writes J. P. F., “ that people aro taller when 
prize of a sovereign for every word of your tele- | they get up than when they are going to bed at 
gram, and so pay for your summer holiday or a trip | night. The difference varies between one-eighth 
to London to see the Coronation. and one-aixtcenth of an inch; and the reason is 

And, by the way, talking of the Coronation, | that the layors of cartilage on the soles of the feet 
there is still time to win some of the free seats that | are fresh and hard in re morning, and towards 
night become flattened and softened owing to the 
weight of the body. Also, one must not forget that 
the body frame generally is more erect in the early 
morning than after a day’s work, when a slovenly 
drooping attitude is unconsciously adopted. 


TOOTHACHE OPTIMIST. 
Tue other week I put a severe strain on the 
optimists among my readers, In one of the Foot- 
lines Contests I asked them if it was possible to 
find a bright side even for a raging toothache. 
Here is ow one of the prose competitors finds it : 
“JT have a raging toothache, and although bad. | 
still it is better than a broken neck or leg. Although 
rather painful, it is pleasing to know t at it practi- 
cally never proves fatal. This is something to be 
pleased over. 
“ Again, it is possible for me to have the offending 
molar pulled out, whereas if it had been earache or 
headache, I could not obtain relief by having my 
ear or head pulled off. 
Again, the fact of my having toothache shows 
that I am not the owner of a full set of ill-fitting 
false tceth, which are a considerable source of 
trouble, pain, and annoyance to the poor victim. 
“So you see even when you have toothache, 
there is much to be thankful for.” 
Here is a rhymed reply sent by another reader : 
Who says that toothache ts a curse or worse ? 
Look on the bright side of the trivial pain. 

Your friends will not be calling for a hearse, 
And you will surely live to smile again. 

Be cheerful. Toothache proves a man alive ; 
Therefore a toothache is a gladsome thing ; 

No pains can dead men to the dentist drive. 
Toothache is life! The more you suffer, sing / 


HOW IT BNDED. 

-In another of the Footlines Contests I_ began 
the story of a feud between a Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
telling how the lady exchanged her husband's 
dress-suit for three ferns, and how Mr. en 
retaliated by trading his wife’s hat for a “Mecr- 
schaum pipe. 

How id the feud end ? was what I wanted to 
know, and in reply I have had a host of posteards 
from my readers in which some give the viotory to 
Brown, some to the lady, while the remainder 
expressed the opinion that it ended in a ‘“ draw.” 

One competitor stated that Brown achieved his 
end by letting his whiskers grow and tickling his 
wife to death. , 

‘Another reader related that Mra. Brown gained 
the victory by buying her husband a box of cigars, 
which led ‘to a verdict of ‘‘ Manslaughter.” 

Lists of winners in the Footlines Contests will 
be found on cover page opposite. 


FROM A WHIST DRIVE. 

1 HAVE received two very intcresting letters. One 

from J. G. reads: “ Herewith I beg to hand you 
£10 10s. for the Fresh Air Fund, being the net 
proceeds of our sixth annual whist-drive.” 
- The other comes from the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the G.P.O., inclosing £6 10s. 6d. R. A. M. 
adds: “I am glad to show so satisfactory an 
increase over the £3 8s., which I think was the 
amount collected last year.”” 

Our Coronation Year is starting well. May it 
prove to be a record one for the children ! 
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e, d.; 
Ones, 5s.; Mrs. Zurhorst 
£1: E. E. Sibray, £1 18.; Two Jerries, 1s. 6d.; Happy 
{. Neame, 5s.; Mrs. King, 10s.; Mrs 
H. Cooke, £2 28.: J. Hobbs, 
10s.; Mra. Laybourne, 10s.; H. Simmonds, 1s.; Squeak, 
9d.; E. T. Dottridge, £ $s 


we are offering in a very easy little competition, 
but the time is drawing near. and these are the last 
tio weeks of this splendid offer. 
WE'RE GIVING WATCHES AWAY NOW. 

Is you go in for our Footline Competitions 

‘oul probably have noticed that I have added 

ladies and gentlemen’s watches to the many 
excellent prizes we are offering. These watches 
are splendid timckeepers, and look exceedingly 
well, so you ought to see if you can’t become the 
possessor of one of them. : 

Handsome gold-plated Coronation spoons, 
automatic cigarette lighters, pipes, penknives, 
scissors, and half-guincas are also all on offer this 
week. Indeed we have a list of prizes that is not 
equalled by any other paper. 

WRITING LETTERS FOR A LIVING. 

F. J. writes me a letter that rather astonishes me 
and at the same time sheds a light upon a curious, 
though, I should imagine, a rather profitable pro- 
fession. He says: “In these days of ~general 
education I supposed that everybody could write. 
1 was astonished to find that my servant, on being 
asked by my wile to take down a list of groceries, 
confessel her inability to do so. Now I know that 
she received from and sent letters to a young man. 
'This puzzled me, for I had no reason to think she 
was lying. Finally, 1 asked her to explain, and 
after some trouble she informed me that in one of 
the side streets close to my house, lived an old 
broken-down professor who wrote her endearing 
missivea, at 2d. a time! Surely this is a unique 
occupation nowadays ?”—— 

Not so unique as you suppose, F. J. Of course, 
it is far less common in the twentieth century than 
it used to be a couple of hundred years ago. And, 
of course, everyone knows that writing letters of 
all kinds was’a well-known profession in early 
times. At the present day a professional writer 
thrives exceedingly well on his earnings in India 
and other Eastern places, where they are to be 
found sitting in the bazaars ready to write anything 
from a formal reccipt to the endearing letters ofa 
Jove-sick swain. 

LUCKY MAN! 

Tie next letter was written on board ship, from 
the Port of Redondo, in California. ‘ Have any 
of your readers ever enjoyed the unique experience 
of ‘two consecutive birthdays in one yeat ?”’ aske 
J.C. “LI should like to know because it has hap- 
pened to me. We crossed the 180th meridian on 
April Sth (from Japan to U.S.A.), consequently the 
next day was also April 5th, and April 5th was my 
birthday.”’—— 

J. C. doesn’t say whether he received a double 
supply of birthday presents, but I am sending him 
n penknife, a little late perhaps, but better late 
than never. 


CONCERNING EASY PAYMENTS. 

A DIFFICULT problem is touched on by R. F. T., 
who writes: ‘ My wifo and I both want a piano, 
and we have started saving up to buy one, But 
my wife now says it is foolish to wait a year or 
more while we are saving up when we might just 
as well have the piano now, and save up for it 
afterwards by means of the casy payment system. 
But I think that it is better to wait, for I should no 
like to lave in my house an article that is onl 


10s. Mrs, F. Grey, £2.98.;G. L., 9d.; 1. A’ Little, £1; 
Aa. &. de Lacey, £1; The Hon. Mrs. C. Coventry, £1; 
G. Cottrill, £2; C. H. Prenter, £1; Little Eileen, £1 1+; 
Spencer Brett, 53.; B. C. Cooke, 53.; Anon., 53.: Mrs 

uller-Law, 10s.; Mrs. J. Williams, 43; Iaro 
103. 6d.; V. O. Capron, £1; B. G. 1s.; G. 
el. N.8., is, 6d.; A Friend, 2s, 3d. ; W. Me 
J. H. 0. K. K., 58.; Miss F'. Thomason, 103.; i. Wy 
10s.; Mrs. Lane, 10s.; “ Friends,’ £2. . 

CouLectep : Entertainment given by the Misses Dumas 
Osburn, and friends, £2 15s.; | M.8. Indomeiable, per 
T Leggsttern, £1 1s.; Captain, Officers, and) Shin's 
Ccmpy., H.M:8. Indus, £8 28.; Lent pennies from 31 
Michael’s School, per Miss Hillman, 153. 9d,; Capt. W 
Clarke, £2 0s. 9d.; Tha Misses Day. 7s.; Ship’s Compe. 
of H.M.S. St. Vincent, £8 28.; Royal Oak Inn, vt 
J. H. Farrer, £1 28.; Cavalry Sc 
W. H. Weller, £8 2s.; King's Arms Hotel, per \ 
MacRoberts, £1 10s.; Stan. VI., 

School, 68.;. Miss N. Sternberg, 43. Gd.; 
Electrical Engrs., Drawing, Staff, Portsmouth | 
Yard, £1; Headquarter _ Staff, Engineering Devi. 
GP O., £6 10s, 6d.; Harringay’s Sixth Annuil Whit 
Drive, arranged by J. Grinham, £10 10s. 

Grand (P.W.) total, 2729 12s. 53d. 
RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 
1. All answers or attempts must be written on, 119° 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Wer siy 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other communis 
tions must appear on these cards. . 

9. You may take part in any number of these f'n 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writt:n out 
separate postcard. =A 

3. Mark each posteard with the name of the competi’ 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corn r- Noa 
will find this name in the anncuncement of the comport 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are tho! 
all the postcards may be sent in ono envelope me! 
‘* Posteard ’’;in the top loft-hand corner, but each pu os 
must bear the fall naine and address of the sender, 

4. Allaitempts must arrive not later than This tisy 
May 25th. : : 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, att 
prizes, as announced in tho footlines, will be awe: be! 
the efforts considered the best. . | 

6. Inthe event of ties for a money prize, the priest 
be divided, and, whore the awards are gifts, the prt 
be awarded at the discretion of the Kditor. 


————— 
FOUNDED 1871. 
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Accident and Guarantee . -° 
. « « « Corporation Limiicd, 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parlianient) 


Assels exces] - £2,250,0009. 
Claims paid over £9,000,008. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 
all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. ist 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler an d ae 
Licence Iusurance. Inspection an 
Fire and Burglary. - surance. 
ea hcl ne 
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vte.—A prize for euch reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for tille is Wsew 


| Somerset 


Hulme, 2} 


Results of Footline Co...,.-_.dions. 


“OPTIMIST” CONTEST. | Rock Ferry; F. R. Dawson, 18 Powell St., Heckmond- 
vs were invited. to write o mistically upon wike, G. E. Dunster, 19 North Holmes Rd., Canterbury; 
: v u he: . iar nuk H. Edwards, 5 Cabul Rd., Battersea; jE. Hall, 4 
t of a raging toothac! ive cigar-cutters | Chatham Rd., Rock Ferry; D. Holmes, 11 Croas Banks, 
-1 sent to the following, who contributed the Bhipley ; A. G. Hutchinson, 64 Burns Rd., Aberdeen; 
ittempts? ; F. Knight, 29 Westleizgh Rd., Leicester; N. 8. Leaver, 
vs lhorne, 17 Baton Crescent, Swansea; J. 8. | 32 St, Matthew St., Burnley; S. Llewellyn, 25 York 
Birks ‘Rd., Cleator Moor; Pte. J. Turton, | 8t.. Cale, A. Macey, 37 Dudley Drive. Hyndland, 
Royal Marine Barracks, Chatham; C. C. Glasgow; Mrs. M. Reid, 81 Sydney Rd., West Ealing; 
15 Torriano Ave. tish Town; A. B. 7, phen. © Hampayne Bt, vesteninster: é. Sim, 
te e : 1 . Carluke; J. C. Tye, 3 cp 
1 Jackson Bt., Goole Nottingham; E. Vincent, 36 New Walk, ‘Teicester: 


=» Ws ilhams 
35 Dorset St., Hull. 


“TICKET” CONTEST. 
To the following ladies, who supplied the best answers 
to the question, ‘“‘ Why is a new Spring hat like a 


theatre ticket?’ ten pairs of scissors have been 
awarded : 


“ PARTITS”. CONTEST. 
y rive pen-knives were offered for the best 
made from some or all of the titles on page 
1 issue of May 4th. - The following are the 


|, 190 Grove Rd., Balham; E. R, Allen, 15 
.'Rd., Bootle, Liverped ; E. Bardsley, Brook: 
ill; a. Bucknell, Hil, Cranbrook; F. H. 


li ; i Dunster, 55 Die Miss L. D. Acton, Clungunford School, Aston-on- 
Htoke Aven. Kener vette, 1e8° Edward Bre Clun; Mrs, Douglas,’ Bingham Rd., Winton, Bourne- 
CG. Greig, Jameswood, Ardnadam ; D mouth; Miss E. Elliott, Victoria Hotcl, Chichester ; 
<\ Kiderslie St., Glasgow; H. Keen, 11 Heron Mrs Gillings, 21 Elmwood Gardens, Acton Hill; Miss 
) EldersiGillesden; J. Kimber, Cross House, | G- Holland, 49 Bright St., Crewe; Mrs F Hurley, 3 

\. W. Knott, 7 Victoria Crescent, Dover; B. Sandford Rd., Moseley; Mrs. F, W. Shepherd, 1. and 
" St Matthew St., Burn : A. B. Martin, S8.W. Railway, Nursling; Mrs. E. Simpson, 4 Petch St., 


Middlesbrough; Mrs A. Richardson, 11 Haydock Kd., 
Liscard; Miss Wood, 35 Dorset St., Hull. 


“MARRIED” CONTEST. 


TuF prize of 10s, Gd. for the song of the married man 
on similar Jincs to the song of the confirmed bachelor, 
“Careless Free, Just Suits. Me,” given in our issuc 
dated May 4th, has been won by Oswald Moseley, 
9 Green Lane, Hazel Grove, Cheshire. The following 
are extracts from his song : 

Home from biz, 
Nice it is. 
Sweetest bliss, 
Wifie’s kiss. 
Children five. 


“i. pince, Edinburgh; J. Montgomery, 22 
Walthamstow; G. Morris, Stockingford ; 
St. Oswins Ave., Cullercoats; 8. 

Rd., Darvel; N. Pendlebury, 33 

_N. Roden, Hathersage, C.E. School, 
14 Suuth. Glenler, Bridge of Weir; J. Turton, 
Head, Hiewich: B Umpleby, 43 Sandford Rd.. 
at. ah nN ir, 40 Grove St., Glasgow; Miss 

ac. at Marine Parade, Sheerness-on-Sea. 


“ CROWN" CONTEST. 
' justices on the word “ Carnation” 
vivian souvenir spoons were offered as prizes. 


© heen won by: 

1. 61 Comely Bank Ave., Edinburgh; W. 
+ Portamouth Rd,, Guildford; G. Edwerds, 
1 Rd.. Reading; Mre Harrington, Cranwell, 


ii C. Maclean, 35 Camphill Ave., Langside ; Keep him alive. 
2 White St., Partick, Glasgow; J. Morgan, “ Daddy, dear!” 
‘ td. Leyton; Miss EB, B. Parry. School he q 
\icetair. Ruabon; Miss A. M. Sankey, 11 Ch ear. 
in]. Ashtord, Kent; G. Wyse, 4 Rutland St., When they sing, 
Manchester. 


Proud as king. 
“FEUD” CONTEST. “ 4 
‘his contest readers were asked to suggest a 
vv sinle ending to a domestic feud. Twenty briar 
-iv: hive been forwarded to the following, from whom 
Hh. jist suevestions were received : - 
‘json. 20 Lavender Grove, Dalston: E. Arnoid. 
~ Mare St, Cardiff; R. Burrows, 193 Bedford Rd, 


Happy pair! 
Contentment there. 


So, now then, 
Unmarried men, 
Chooso your pearl, 
Marry the girl. 


( 


——. 
Result of Headers No. 8. 
1. Mea ters No. S the amount available for distribution is AGGressive: Grandmother's Ancient Goat. 
Vis. | hows a prize of £2 12s. 6d, to each of the ten | EB. Tower, Holloway, Matlock Bath. 
wlece attempts, together with their names and CHAgms: ‘Arts’ Capture ‘ Hearts.” 

+ ts follows : Miss. J. Dcnovas, 29 Trafalgar Poad, East Greenwich. 
2OO-FErRRY: a try’s Obstacle. MOWEx-LENvER: Many Ostracise Nowadays. 
eee reo Oe . mere A. B. Harpe, Laburnam Villa, Dumbarton. 
= _ : . 1GH . ing E-ceed Nin 

REFrarvsce: Frequent Result—Engaqement. 3 BNOvcu Ofsprin rs © 
« itarhton Road, Handsworth, Staffs. M. Simons, 169 High Street, Teddington. 
POErciny: Sender Omits Per-onaliti-s. 8 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 
io i ixr, 58 Ocenyation Street, Dudley. Abbey, &., Aston Rowant, Oxon. 


Benson, A., 4 Chippenham Road, Harrow Road. 
Fleming, R., 29 Houister Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hart, W. D., 23 Warden Street, Newcastle-on-Tynte. 
Mason, A. E., Prestbury Purk, Che'tenham. 
Macaulay, F., Athenzum College, Glasgow. 

Morris, A., 257 The Vale, Acton. 

Pestry, G., 74 Becklow Road, Shepherd's Bush. 


EDIxsurcu: Every Inch Melig’ tf. 
Koppte, 115 Dalkeith Road, Ediuburgh. 


PLAtronw: Phiegmatic Leyislator’s Aversion. 
vr, 7# Feord Road, Folkcstone. 


WASHixe: Wise Reent* Again. 
\. Raten, 3 Ivy Terrace, East Liss, H nts. 


Result of Coronation Contest No. 3. 


piir of Coronation seats offered in Contest No. 3 | spoons as consolation gifts to the ten competitors whose 


hoot awarded to E. G. Loncpon, 72 Wild Street, | efforts came next in merit : 
 ‘y who nominated William Eyre, 5 Fairfax Road, W. G. Aldridge, 53 Marlborough Rd., Bowes Park; 
I cwas taken from colamn 1 A. Barnes, 1 Charlémont St., Dublin; Mrs. W 


The winning attempt Rha 51 Athens 


ea 5 St., Stockport; A. Macleod 68 
766 of our issue dated May 4th, and read 98 | Murraygate, Dundee; J.” Mills, 18 St. Mathew’s Rd., 
. Stockport; J, F. Ryan, 126 Wadham Rd., Bootle, Liver- 

rellemerited “sentences”? our readers are being | pool; A. Senior, 326 Ellesmere Rd Sheffield; G. Simp- 


; H. Steel, ‘Low Hill, 


son, 120 St. Mark’s St., ull 
Vaughan, Dell’ House, Wooburn, 


Baildon, Leeds; J. 
Bucks. 


‘transported’ every week. 
ive again pleasure in awarding Corouation souvenir 


a 


Scottish Exhibition Contest. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 4. RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


winner of the P ei of season tickets for the | 1. Write your last line, together with your name and addres, on the 


“xhibiti O ' i entry form on page 822, and get the friend whom you nominate for the secone 
[Exhibition in Contest No. 4 was Ww. PATERSON, ticket to sign his or her name underneath yours. Cut o3t the entry 


‘oa. Bishopton, Renfrew; who pominated Mary | form, and place it in an envelope arddressed to the Editor, Pearson's 
“1, of tame address. The winning attempt was aebts, Mencietta Strect, London, W.C. No-other communication to be 
ian - : Mari lope “ Exhibition No. 7" teft hand 2 
ben et icpene alenpes Srast arrive not mer MeO ureday, May 25th- ty Sener 
nce watc a crane ' ; 
hat hoisted bricks on high ; ad These eaten ieee be awarded in pairs to eaten the 
pest eds ken, 4. This competition is confined to readers resident in Scotland, 
je men 
“ Mair ‘hail-stanes ay heavil Rab cry Tne Babllatien doctsicn is final, and competitors may enter on this 
TING HOLIDAYS, 1911-42.) may. JUNE. JULY. aucust. | Ughting Up Time 
alison M = Se ers 
i ly ay R yu 21 38 4111825 |@ 2 9 16 23 30 f 6 53 20 27 | May 19 ... 8.47 
don Holiday . June 23rd. 1 1§ 22 29 $12 19 26 |M 3 10 17 24 3 714915 98 20... 8.48 
ink Holliday. A st 7. Ts 9 16 23 30| T 6 13.2037 | T 411 18 35 T 1 818 292 29 oe «9, BQ 
ristmas Day Decem 25. W310 77 2431 |W 7 14 21 28 W § 12 19 26 W 2 9 1623 30 » 22... 8.50 
‘xing Day . December 26. T4838 T 1 815 2229 | T 6 23 20 2! T 31017 24 3! wo 93 wwe B52 
«od Friday, Aprit 8. Fs 12 19 Fa 91623 30 | F 7 14 21 3! F 41f 1835 o 24. 8.5. 
aster Monday ‘Apri 8. S 613 30 27 S 31017 34 S18 15 22 29 S sia we 


7 Boro’ Rd., Osterley; Miss Wood, 


ACRES & A COW 


and a Six-Roomed House with Out- 
buildings, Implements, Pigs, and 
Poultry, with £1 a Week fora Year, 
are offered to you in a simple 
Competition. For full particulars 
apply at once to the Editor of 


SMALLHOLDER 


28w Maren Lane, Loxpox, WC. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each acvident—not the first claim only. 


goo miwy | INSURANCE, 


£2 

$100 RAILWAY 

£1 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE eae) 


_ -504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


oly) 


wre 


This Tusurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not fur one only. £2,000 spevially gue@rantecd 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAKANTELE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 4 Moorgute Street, London, 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, uuder the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above aldress. 
will te paid’ by the above Corporation to the 
a legal representative of any person killed |. 
,000 an accident in Great Driten nr freland to And 
passenger tran in w hich the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post office servantsin 
railway Sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possess.on, the Insprinee Coupon on this 
page, or the paper m which it is, with his, or her, usual sryna- 
ture, Written im ink or pencil, on the space prov ided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, su lou as 
the conpon is sizued. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall bo paid to the 
legal representative of such person tujured, shoubl death result 
from such accident within three calendar mouths thereafter, 
aud tbat notice of the aceideut be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, net being a railway 

=~ servant on duty, nora suicide, vor engaged in an 

gS ] Od iMegulact, having the current uumlerof lrarson’s 

Weekly cn hii, or her, at the time of teaus killed 

by a railway ave tleut in the United Kingdom, wlthoush not by 

an accident to any train ia which he, or she, may he tarelling as 

a passenger, the lesal representative of Lhe deceased will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 

be signed or uot, provided notice in every e:tse be given to ‘Tne 

Ockan ACCIDENT AND GUSBANTER CORPORATION, LimrtEn, 

36 to +4 Moorgate Street, Tandon, E C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist. who incets his death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased ut the time of 
such accideut bad in bi’, or ier, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written In ink or pencil, on the space 
provided at the foot, aud that death occurred within twonty, four 
hours thereafter, and that notice wis given of stich accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be lett ut bis, or her, place of 
abode, ro lony as the coupon 13 signed 

One Hundred Pounds will be pud to the legal sepresenta- 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct aml sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon Lim (or her) within the United Kingdon by a 
falling acrophine, PEOVIPED that death occurs within tweuty- 
four honrs from the reesipt of the injuries, that he for she) 
shall prior to the accident hive 8: sned this Conpon-Losurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) sball 
notat the time be on the wero, lane nor engaged in neronantics, 
ond that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above couditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of isane only, 
and entitles the hulder to the benetit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the “Qcean Accident and Guarantee 
Company. Limited, Act,’ 1800, Risks Nos. 2 ui 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person can recover on incre than one Coupon- 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 

Subscribers who have duly id a twelvemonth’'s subd. 
scription for PEARSON'S WE LY in advance to thetr 
newsagent, or te the Publisher, need not, during the perlod 
covered by their subscription, gign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is only necessa to forwariu 
the newsagent's to the publisher of the paper, 
Henrictta Street, Lenden, W.C., and a certilicate will be 
sent in exchauge. 


Signataze ..,........0+ 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, M-y (7¢i, 1911. 
uatil midaight, Thursday, May 25th, 1921. 


“WS HOUSE IN ORDER” 
THERE IS 
NO DISORDER. 
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Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWI!!! ey 


’ Q@UARANTEED. GENUINE BARGAIK: 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFEE is made to thr 3 
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| lasting polish. 


Metal Polish 


No 
* 


seas, Curtalas, etc., Lag es lial it ey sl * Peerson’s Weeh! 
Meh. Fo reign orders ted, packed free, and shipped at | 
a ad Cheques and P.O.'s 1" 


F. HODGSON & SONS (Bs c22 sna" wercnancs: WOODSLEY RD. 


